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578 ‘“ME, TOO.”—MOTHER. 


“ME, TOO.” 


** We’ tt seek for flowers in the woods,”’ 
I heard a mother say ; 
** For in their shady solitudes, 
My cluldren love to play. 
Come, Willie, call the other boys, 
Ere falls she evening dew ;”? 
And then another little voice, 
Soft pleading, said, ‘* Me, too! *? 


Oh, childish heart that could not bear 
Her name should be forgot ! 

Oh, childish love that longed to share 
With all the common lot ! 

Such tone should ne’er be heard in vain, 
So tremulous and true ; 

A link in that sweet houschold chain, 
She claimed her right-—** Me, too !’’ 


But not alove in childhood’s years, 
The heart gives out this ery ; 
*Tis heard amid the silent tears 
Of life’s deep agony. 
The lonely soul athirst for love, 
Will cry as infants do ; 
And lift, all other tones above, 
Its passionate ‘* Me, too!’ 


Formed by one hand, we live and die ; 
Before one tirone we kneel ; 
The longings of humanity 
Send up one deep appeal. 
Our nature’s tendrils intertwine, 
Fed by one common dew ; 
None seck in solitude to pine, 
Each heari-throb says, ‘* Me, too !”’ 


God teach us then in rank to stand 
Firm as brave spirits should : 
Joined heart to heart, and hand to hand 
Tn holy brotherhood ; 
And casting off the ice of pride, 
Wear warm hearts mild and true ; 
Nor from the weakest turn aside, 
Who feebly crics ‘* Me, too !?? 


And, little child, who sweetly plead, 
With love learnt long ere speech, 
Lift up thy golden baby head 
To hopes thou yet shalt reach ; 
For when [is angels gather in 
His holy ones and true, 
In that fair ¢wner thou shalt win 
A place—tlIe needs thee, too ! 


—Churchman’s Family Magazine. 


FINISH THY WORK. 


Finisn thy work ; the time is short ; 
The sun is in the west ; 

The night is coming down—till then 
Think not of rest. 





Yes, finish all thy work, then rest ; 
Till then rest never ; 

The rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest forever. 


Finish thy work, then wipe thy brow, 
Ungird thee from thy toil ; 

Take breath, and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soil. 


Finish thy work, then sit thee down 
On some celestial hill, 

And of its strength-reviving air, 
Take thou thy fill. 


Finish thy work, then go in peace 5 
Life’s battle fought and won, 

Hear from the throne the Master’s voice 
** Well done, well done !’’ 


Finish thy work, then take thy harp, 
Give praise to God above ; 

Sing a new song of mighty joy 
And endless love. 


Give thanks to Him who held thee up 
In all thy path below, 
Who made thee faithful unto death, 
And crowns thee now. 
—British Friend. 


*GIVE TO HIM THAT ASKETH THEE.” 


Ir the poor man pass by thy door, 
Give him of thy bounteous store, 
Give him food, and give him gold, 
Give him shelter from the cold ; 
Aid him his lone life to live, 

For ’tis angel-like to give. 


Though world riches thou hast not, 
Giye to him of poorer lot ; 

Think thee of the widow’s mite: 
In the holy Master’s sight, 

It was more, a thousand-fold, 
Than the rich man’s hoard of gold. 


MOTHER. 


No earthly friend can fill a mother’s place, 
When the dear one is with us here no more ; 
No smile so sweet, so loving to the core, 

As those which beamed upon that fuithful face, 

Reflecting every meek, angelic grace ; 

No words so kiad, so potent to restore 
Joy to the sonl, where sadness ruled before, 

As hers, who held us in her warm embrace ; 

But when the vesture visible to sight 
Has worn away, to set the spirit free, 

Then we behold those looks of love and light 
In fuleless lines impressed on memory ; 

And feel that,but one mother e’er is given 

To guard us here below, or guide the way to 

heaven. 
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From The Spectator. 
WILLIAM BLAKE.* 


Ir is seldom, indeed, thag a book appears 
from which we derive so vivid an impression 
of a completely unique character and unique 
life as this biography of William Blake. 
This is not merely due to the authorship and 
editing of the book, though that is done with 
singular thoroughness, and does not appear 
to have suffered materially even by the death 
of the biographer, Mr. Gilchrist, 80 earnestly 
have his friends, Mr. D. G. Rossetti and Mr. 
W.M. Rossetti, thrown themselves into the 
task of collecting the materials of the second 
volume, and completing the almost completed 
first. It is also partly due to the lavish il- 
lustrations of Blake’s genius by the engrav- 
ings and vignettes which are scattered richly 
through its pages, and partly to the fact that 
Blake's singular mind was projected, as we 
may call it, on two quite distinct planes of 
art,—that of poetry as well as that of paint- 
ing,—though it was essentially the same in 
both. 

William Blake was much more than an 
unknown painter of great though mystical 
genius. His is an unknown character of a 
perfectly unique cast, which contrived to 
affect everything he touched with something 
of its own singular power. Many persons 
who will not know even his name at all may 
rememer the quaint but forcible plates in a 
didactic little children’s novel in three small 
volumes, called ‘* Elements of Morality,’’ 
which was translated from the German some- 
where about 1790 for the benefit of our fa- 
thers’ and mothers’ childhood, and which has 
amused the nurseries of the next two genera- 
tions with the formal, stiff-jointed morality 
which that curious tale (less adapted for 
children than for stunted adults in knee- 
breeches) inculeated on its young readers. 
Thirty years ago it was a book rare but pre- 
cious to discerning children who could enjoy 
the spectacle of a rapidly disappearing world 
of didactic thought, and one of its greatest 
attractions was the singular force of those 
grotesque plates, not designed, but engraved 


* “Life of William Blake, Pictor Ignotus,” with 
selections from his Poems and other writings. By 
the lato Alexander Gilchrist. Illustrated from 
Blake’s own Works in fac simile by W. J. Linton, 
and in photolithography, with a few of Blake’s orig- 
inal plates. 2 vols. London : Macmillan. 

[The Living Age, a few yearsago, gave aserics of 
engravings from Blake's Designs, for Blair’s Grave. ] 
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by William Blake. There w+ one little en- 
graving of a wicked brother saying, ‘* I hate 
you!” to the good br6ther. His hair almost 
stands on end with fury, and the tremendous 
impression of fraternal hatred in that stiff 
old engraving comes back on us now with 
full force through a vista of thirty years. 
Another, too, we can recall, where a form, 
crouching with misery, is seated in some dank 
room, and confessing to a didactic visitor that 
‘* Prodigality has made me poor ;’’ and in a 
third the stars of a brilliant night are looking 
down with wonderful vividness on the Ger- 
man pastor’s improving harangues. Few 
children who read that old-fashioned novel- 
lette could fail to attach peculiar sensations 
to those prim little engravings. The book 
shows, at least, how curiously Blake managed 
to lend some of his power even to the merest 
trifles not of his own design. Even those who 
know thoroug! ly his grand ‘ inventions ”’ to 
the Book of Job would recognize some of the 
influence of his strange genius, even in those 
didactic little childislr plates. 

Blake was often thought insane, and not 
without reasons quite strong enough to have 
shut up many a man less poor and more en- 
viable in worldly position. But, probably, 
the truth was simply this, that he was a 
visionary in the eighteenth century,—an age 
when there was ‘‘ no open vision,’’—so that 
both the age was less able to understand him, 
and he was fretted into greater eccentricity 
by his age. Being from the first a dreamer 
of dreams and a man of very obstinate intel- 
lect, he was induced to talk as if his dreams 
were the only truth and the world around 
him comparatively a fiction. He was born in 
London in 1757, the son of a hosier of small 
means, and never found in either the ideas of 
his day or his own fortunes anything but a 
strong stimulus to kick against the pricks. 
His thoughts were soon driven inward into 
reverie, and he carly contracted a profound 
diffidence in personal intercourse with his 
fellow-men. In some doggerel verses in a 
letter to a friend, he once expressed the pain- 
ful sense he entertained of the inadequacy of 
his own manner to do justice to his char- 
acter. Lis manner, he says, was ‘* too pas- 
sive’’ and inconsistent with ‘‘my active 
physiognomy."’ In other words, we sup- 
pose, he had the manner of a suppressed man, 
together with the actively working features 
of an excitable man :— 
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** Oh, why was I born with a different face ? 

Why was [ not born like the rest of my race? 

When I look each one starts, when I speak I of- 
fend, 

Then I’m silent and passive, and lose every 
friend.’’ 


We can see even in the portrait prefixed to 
this book how instinct was his face with 
nervous energy, but he was alive, fortu- 
nately for his own reason, to the indifference 
of the world, and 80 the eighteenth century 
succeeded in depositing round his cager vi- 
sionafy mind a crust of reserve which made 
him brood more than ever over his visions 
and believe in them more passionately. His 
art, his philosophy, ‘if it can be 80 called, his 
poctry, his faith, his manners, all express the 
chain: d visionary, who would have fretted 
passiontely against the bonds of social hum- 
drum if he had not found a safety-valve for all 
his visions in art. ‘* Damn braces, bless re- 
laxes,’’ was one of his favorite apophthegms, 
which indicates clearly enough the sense of 
that painfully tight bracing inflicted by the 
uncongenial world upon his visionary intel- 


lect. 


If we had to describe Blake’s intellect in a 
single sentence we should say that a mind 
moulded in the primeval intellectual world 
which gave rise to the Book of Job, or more 
nearly, perhaps, of Ezekiel, had been put to 
sleep fur near three thousand years, and then 
launched into the midst of the meaner Lon- 
don life in Golden Square, Battersea, Oxford 
Street, and the Strand, of the reign of George 
III. When Blake wanted to paint Nelson 
and Pitt, the conception, to him literally the 
most natural, was to design * the spiritual 
form of Nelson guiding Leviathan, in whose 
wreathings are infulded the nations of the 
earth,’’—and ‘the spiritual form of Pitt 
guiding Behemoth; he is that Angel who, 
pleased to perform the Almighty’s orders, 
rides on the whirlwind directing the storms 
of war.’’ And in both cases, a8 we might be 
sure, Blake's conceptions of the great sea 
beast Leviathan and the great land beast 
Bebemoth are far more striking than his con- 
ception of the ‘spiritual forms’’ of those 
eighteenth-century angels, Nelson and Pitt ; 
indeed, he regretted bitterly that the nation 
was not likely to order from him a monu- 
ment of cach in what he called * fresco,” a 
hundred feet or more in height, like the great 
Assyrian monuments that he ‘* had seen in 
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his vision.”’ And Blake’s intellectual visions 


were all of the primeval kind, of grand and 
free outline, with vistas of great complexity 
but simple eleMents, such as opened out 
everywhere to the seer in the morning of cre- 
ation, Everywhere there is infinitude in 
them; but an intellect unaccustomed to 
sound its own depths assembles a confusion 
of symbols from all quarters of creation to 
spell out its meaning in a sort of half-articu- 
-late hieroglyphic. Terror and pity, horror 
and innocence and primeval joy, strong desire 
and anguish unsubdued, all speak in different 
and mysterious symbols through shrouds of 
tempestuous darkness or an overwhelming 
blaze of light. The most striking character- 
istic of the early and sublime imagery of the 
East,—such imagery as Ezekiel used in order 
to shadow forth his divine inspiration,—is, 
that it does 80 much more than express mean- 
ing.—that it expresses meaning in the vague 
sense in which music expresses meaning,—so 
that a very wide fringe of imagery remains 
over, which is, as it were, merely an accom- 
paniment of the meaning, not a part of its es- 
sence. Somany symbols are heaped together, 
each of them a sort of separate hieroglyphic, 
that one is always in danger of over-interpret- 
ing the drift of the aggregate, and as you 
may miss the melody by attempting to cross- 
examine the notes, s0 you may miss the bur- 
den by attempting to separate the symbols. 
‘This is as true of Blake as if he had lived in- 
the age of hieroglyphic. Tis brother artists 
called his house ‘‘ the house of the Inter- 
preter ;’’ but it was rather the house of the 
man who most needed an Interpreter, yet, 
who, perhaps, after all, was better interpreted 
by feeling than by thought. 

The explanation of such hieroglyphic visions 
we take to be that minds of a special consti- 
tution,—one which becomes much less com- 
mon as the world studies and masters its own 
thoughts,—are almost unable to separate 
thoughts from things at all, but incarnate 
their thoughts in things, almost arbitrarily 
and capriciously, rather than not at all. 
This is especially the gift of a great visionary 
painter like Blake. He has a profound con- 
flict going on in his own mind, as he takes 
a country walk; instead of separating his 
thoughts from the scenery, they pass out of 
him into the scenery ; the sun throws out a 
forbidding glate,—the trees stretch their arms 





to hold him back from his path,—the clouds 
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scowl or smile upon his wishes, even the 
thistle under his foot looks its malice,—and 
if he paints the scene as a picture, it is a pic- 
ture instinct with force of expression and 
feeling. But if, instead, he blunders into 
mystical poetry, his awkward use of things 
to express what words would, in poetry, ex- 
press better, only looks like childish ‘* make- 
belief.”’ Imaginative children have been 
known (secretly) to persuade themselves that 
nettles were enemies, and thistles powerful 
enchanters, whose spell was to be broken by 
the prince of schoolboys. But Blake, grown- 
up, indulged himself in such notions chiefly 
because his thoughts, like the old Oriental 
thoughts, would not flow into words, but en- 
tered like spirits into external nature, so that 
the world seemed to him ‘ possessed ’’ by 
his own feelings. For instance, when Blake 
was living uncomfortably near Haley, at Felp- 
ham, in Sussex, he was once going to meet 
his sister at the coach, aud had urgent doubts 
in his mind whether to remain at Felpham or 
return to London. The conflict was taken 
up in his usual way by the clouds and trees 
and plants of the country through which he 
passed; by the sun in heaven, and by the 
spirits of his deceased father and brothers, 
and particularly by a vicious-looking thistle, 
which appears to have suggested to him that 
it was instinct with malignant purpose :— 


** A frowning thistle implores my stay, 
What to others a trifle appears 
Fills me fall of smiles or tears ; 
For double the vision my eyes do see, 
And a double vision is always with me— 
With my inward eye ’tis an old man gray, 
With the outward a thistle across my way.” 


The thistle argues viciously, and has ite 
head beaten off by Blake’s foot,—Blake evi- 
dently feeling, rather more seriously, what a 
schoolboy feels in a sort of make-believe way, 
that in destroying the thistle he is defeating 
a spiritual enemy. Then he confronts the 
sun in the same way, explains that to the 
outward eye it is the sun, to the inward eye 
the evil angel Los. 


*¢ In my double sight 
*Twas outward a sun—inward, Los in his might.” 


And he defies the sun or Los, as he had defied 
the thistle or ‘‘old man gray,” and walks 
home triumphant against the spirits of evil in 
earth and air. It makes a very rubbishy 
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piece of doggerel ; but the hot thoughts which 
thus used earth and air and sky to paint a 
mere personal conflict would have made, and 
often did make, marvellous pictures. His 
double and treble and quadruple visions, of 
which he was s0 proud, spoiled his poetry, 
and often confused his pictures; but, when 
not too multiplex, gave a singular depth and 
glow to the latter. It is the painter’s great- 
est art to think through things instead of 
words, and Blake did so. In that wonderful 
description of his picture of the ‘* Last Judg- 
ment,’’ Blake gives us a glimpse of the power 
this ‘* double vision ’’ gave him as an artist: 
‘**T assert for myself,” he says, ‘* that I do 
not behold the outward creation, and that to 
me it is hindrance and not action, ‘ What,’ 
it will be questioned, ‘ when the sun rises do 
you not see a round disc of fire somewhat like 
a guinea?’ Oh! no, no! I see an in- 
numerable company of the heavenly host, 
erying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God 
Almighty.’ I question not my corporeal eye 
any more than I would question a window 
concerning a sight—I look through it and 
not with it.”” And he painted the sun as he 
describes it, not ignoring, indeed, the dise of 
fire, but making light always instinct with 
spiritual awe. For example, in that won- 
derful plate of Blake’s “* Crucifixion,”’ taken 
from his ‘* Jerusalem,’’ given in this book, 
Christ is hanging in death and otherwise in 
the profoundest darkness, except that a nim- 
bus of rays streaming from behind his head, 
as though “ the light of the world ”’ still lin- 
gered there, casts a few reflected rays on the 
closed eyes, and touches here and there the 
relaxed body, otherwise completely shrouded 
hy the darkness, so that every ray rests like 
a living thing on the body of the Lord, and 
the circlet of glory rescues from the night all 
that lies within the circle of His presence. 
Never was light more living in its language. 

Now and then, when the object of Blake's 
visions was not plural but singular, he suc- 
ceeded in expressing his vision in singularly 
striking poetry, but usuatly his poetry assem- 
bled too many realistic symbols to be in any 
way intelligible. There are touches, however, 
of verse here and there, which mingle the mys- 
terious depth of Wordsworth with the grand 
symbolism of the primeval world. Take, for 
example, the following :— 
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“Toe TiGER. 

* Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 

In the forests of the night ; 
What immortal hand on high * 
Framed thy glorious symmetry ? 

* In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes ? 
On what wings dared he aspire? 
What the hand dared seize the fire? 


*© And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat 
What dread hand formed thy dread feet? 

‘© What the hammer, what the chain, 

Knit thy strength and forged thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ? 

** When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see? 

Did Ee who made the lamb make thee? ”’ 


There are more beautiful things than this in 
Blake’s poems, but few that show 60 strongly 
the elemental sort of energy that breathes in 
the author of the ‘Inventions to Job,”’ as 
well as the glimpses of pure beauty, through 
the parting shadows of divine strength. 

But while Blake is singularly great in im- 
parting a kind of temporary soul to ¢hings,— 
(for example, one of his most marvellous con- 
ceptions in a small way is his vision of the 
ghost of a flea, that is, the human counte- 
nance of a man 80 bloodthirsty that he had 
been, said Blake, transformed into a flea in 
order to limit the amount of mischief he could 
effect by his thirst for blood,—and certainly 
he seems to need it, his cruel head and re- 
treating forehead looking something like a 
man in unclosed visor, while his opened mouth 
reveals a double round saw adapted to the 
most horrible rending),—while Blake, we 
say, is singularly great in thus imparting a 
temporary soul to ¢hings, it is very rarely, 
indeed, that his pictures and poems are in- 
stinct with what we call experience. One set 
of his poems are called ‘* Songs of Experi- 
ence,’’—hut they are rather songs of a man 
revolted by the attempt to gain experience 
and determined not to gain it. So, too, his 
pictures are full of elemental symbols and 
thouguts and natural emotions,—but never 


* Mr. Rossetti printsthis—“ what immortal hand 
or eye.” Certainly this is not the version to which 
we are accustomed, and seems to us unmeaning. 
The eye might discern, but could not frame the tiger’s 
symmetry. 
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have the complexity of experience. ‘* Blake 
is damned good to steal from,’’ said Fuseli ; 
an‘ so he was. For his pictures were all @ 
priori, suggesting new ideas, new lights, new 
combinations of things in infinite variety of 
movement and expression, but only giving 
the form, the base, the @ priori idea on 
which others could engraft a deeper complex- 
ity of human experience. His human faces 
are almost all natural types, instead of giv- 
ing infinitely blended shades of expression. 
His idea of a good man is a very simple idea, 
—an innocent Adam, such as he paints Job 
in all his phases of anguish, terror, hope, and 
trust. His idea of a good woman was of * an 
emanation of the man,’’? who, like Mrs. 
Blake, would give herself up to reflecting the 
masculine will. ‘In eternity,’’ he said, in 
his usual peremptory way, ‘*‘ woman is the 
emanation of the man; she has no will of 
her own; there is no such thing in eternity 
as a female will.’’ Blake was always san- 
guine. 

The book is by many degrees the greatest 
monument of unique though creative genius 
we have read for many a day, and it is with 
difficulty we can lay it down. Let those who 
would understand Blake, after studying his 
own letters, poems, and pictures read the 
wonderfully graphic and delightful extracts 
from Mr. Henry Crabb Robinson’s journals 
of interviews with him. There you see the 
real picture of the visionary, mounted on the 
clear field of a shrewd, lucid, and yet genu- 
inely literary intellect, deeply impressed with 
the genius of the artist. One of Mr. Robin- 
son’s anecdotes is too characteristic to be lost. 
When Blake in his usual visionary way, 
had been telling of a spiritual interview with 
Voltaire, Mr. Robinson asked suddenly what 
language Voltaire spoke. ‘*To my sensa- 
tions,’’ said Blake, ‘* it was English. ¢ was 
like the touch of a musical key: he touched it, 
probably, French, but to my ear it became 
English.”’ The visionary, it will he seen is as 
acute in dodging a snare as fraud itself. 

It is not easy to praise too highly the finish 
given to the unfinished work of Mr. Gilchrist 
by Mr. Rossetti’s artistic and poetic hand. 
He sums up the peculiar genius of Blake in 
two or three lines of such truth and beauty 
that we will close our notice with them. 
The man, he says, who can understand and 
enjoy Blake’s pictures will gain from them 
‘* some things as he first knew them, not en- 
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cumbered behind the days of his life; things 
too delicate for memory or years since for- 
gotten; the momentary sense of spring in 
winter sunshine, the long sunsets long ago, 
and falling fires on distant hills.” That is 
Blake’s essential function,—to recall by paint- 
ing,—now and then by poetry,—that lost 
sense described by Wordsworth, which moved 
Blake, says Mr. Robinson, to ‘ hysterical 
rapture,”—and well it might, for it was a 
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poetical greeting from his own highest genius 
as an artist :-— 


‘* But there’s a tree, of many, one, 
A single field which [ have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone ; 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat ; 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?’’ 








Amona the communications of great interest 
which have recently been presented to the French 
Academy, M. Blanchet’s continuation of his re- 
searches on the application of the catheter to dis- 
eases of the duodenum must here be recorded. 
The first four operations of this kind, attempied 
for the first time by M. Blanchet, were either to 
facilitate the expulsion of foreign bodies fixed in 
the digestive tube, or to remove certain intestinal 
obstructions, and re-establish the circulation of 
the contents of the intestine. The sensations ex- 
perienced by the patients seemed to prove guffi- 
ciently that the probe had penetrated considera- 
bly beyond the pylorus. Experiments made upon 
a dead subject have, in fact, shown that there 
was no serious difficulty in penetrating with the 
sesophagian probe, the duodepum, and the first 
part of the jejunum. This new mode of cathet- 
erism will be an assistance in the diagnosis of or- 
ganic affections of the pylorus and of the intestine, 
of contraction, tumors, obstructions, etc.; it will 
allow nutritious and medicinal substances to be 
carried below the pyloric orifice, when they can- 
not be supported by the sick stomach ; it will 
allow of the evacuation of the gases. which 
sometimes accumulate in the intestine, and are 
productive of serious results. M. Blanchet’s 
fifth operation was for the purpose of introducing 
into the small intestines below the duodenum 
some nourishment for a sick person whose stom- 
ach was incapable of, taking anything. 


Tire eminent Hungarian agriculturalist, Ladis- 
laus von Korizmick, at the recent meeting of Hun- 
garian physicians and naturalists in Pesth, read 
a paper on the present drought in Hungary. 
After first pointing out that the meteorological 
conditions in 1790 were the same as those of the 
present year, he stated the want of plantations 
of trees and the unequal division of water to be 
the chicf reasons of this misfortune. Of the en- 
tire country of Hungary, only 22°66—at most 
28—>parts are planted with trees, which in itself 
would not be so bad a proportion were the plan- 
tations not so unequally divided. In the Marma- 
rose Comitate, for instance, about 23 parts of 


| the soil are planted with trees ; while in the The- 
iss provinces only about 0°03 have any at all 
By detailed statistical items the lecturer further 
proved incontestably the clos¢ relation of tree- 
| plantations and the distress in special counties, 
| 

Mr. Wennam has communicated the following 
note, most interesting to microscopists, to the 
Microscopical Journal for October: ** Some 
years ago, in one of my communications to the 
society (‘ On obtaining Photographs of Micro- 
scopic Objects), I mentioned the very peculiar 
distinctness with which markings on test-objects 
were shown on the scseen, and expressed my opin- 
ion that the photographs might aid in determin- 
ing their structure. Dr. Maddox’s remark having 
revived this impression, I placed my microscope 
in strong sunlight, illuminated the object with 
the concave mirror and an achromatic condenser 
of large aperture. As a consequence, the illu- 
mination was so intense that no object could be 
looked at directly through the microscope, as the 
eye would not endure the light for an instant. 
To look for markings was preciscly like attempt- 
ing to discern spots on the sun’s dise thruuth a 
telescope without the protection of sun-glie =: ; 
but, by taking the red and green glasses off iny 
sextant (which, combined, gave a pleasant neu- 
tral tint to the sun), and laying them on the 
caps of the eye-pieces, the light was toned down 
to just the right pitch, and the markings on all 
the most difficult tests were easily and quickly 
brought out with remarkable distinctness. In 
objects of extreme difficulty, the parabolic con- 
denser may be employed, directing the sunlight 
with the plane mirror. With the achromatic 
condenser and direct sunlight, the sap circula- 
tion in Anacharis is beautifully shown.’? This 
note of Mr. Wenham’s is followed by another 
from Mr. Maddox, which renders it very evident 
that this method of observation is of much more 
importance than its very great simplicity would 
ead us to imagine. 





‘* Dieu le Veut : Croisade pour la Pologne,’’ 
by Belmontel, has appeared. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
REFINEMENT. 

Ir isa received opinion that ours is a re- 
fined age. Our manners, our language, our 
social arrangements, all that meets eye and 
ear, testify this of us in notable contrast to 
former times, of which we read, and on which 
we speculate, with a shudder. There are 
writers who, allowing to Shakspeare ideas in 
advance of his time, argue that his more del- 
icate feminine conceptions must have been 
drawn absolutely from imagination, not only 
unassisted by, but in spite of, his observation 
and experience of womankind—8o utterly lost 
in the grossness of plain-speaking, beef and 
ale, were the ladies in those old days of ruff 
and fardingale, from which we find ourselves 
separated by a gulf of restraints and scruples. 
Now refinement, if it means purity of mind 
reflected in the manners, is indeed the most 
exquisite form and mark of progress; but 
when people boast of refinement, is it refine- 
ment that they mean? Could an individual, 
at any rate, boast of refinement and at the 
same time possess it? We think not. Re- 
finement, like modesty, consists in negatives. 
It is not coarse, or rude, or impure. It ex- 
presses a nature free from base earthy alloy, 
in which case the precious ore shows itsclf 
necessarily without consciousness or effort. 
And this very unconsciousness is a safeguard 
at once from contamination and from suspi- 
cion ; so that in no age is individual refine- 
ment impossible. Refinement is not quick to 
impute evil; it interprets what it sees on the 
principles of charity. A man is not more 
refined than another for suspecting the loaf 
he eats because human hands have kneaded 
it, and assuming, therefore, that the kneader 
was a dirty fellow. In truth, refinement, 
being clean itself, supposes that others are 
clean, also, until forcibly undeceived — in- 
deed, resolutely prefers to trust, rather than 
have the imagination polluted by the repul- 
sive details of over-curious investigators, and 
would sooner swallow one spider, whether 
moral or physical, in ignorance, than have 
the gorge perpetually rising at possible spi- 
ders. When persons or nations boast of re- 
finement, they are proud, not of being re- 
fined, but of being fastidious. Now we know 
that fastidiousness passes with some minds 
for little more than a mere synonym for re- 
finement ; it is refinement carried to excess. 
But really it is often the least pure minds 
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that are most fastidious. Indeed, it depends 
on the age he lives in whether a man of this 
quality of mind is coarse, as he would have 
been a hundred and fifty years ago, when it 
was permitted to him to utter his ideas, or 
fastidiously refined, as he is now, when he 
ean only imply them and act upon them. It 
is the habitual occupation of the thoughts that 
constitutes the difference between the two. 
That mind is refined which exercises itself by 
preference on noble things—which recoils 
from impurity, but never looks for it, and, 
where it is possible, eliminates the gross from 
what it sees, and dwells on its purer aspect. 
That mind is unrefined, whatever its pharisa- 
ical pretensions to a discriminating purity, 
that secs only the low and material in things 
which have a fair and perhaps an elevated 
side to them. Refinement is not suspicious 
or jealous; simple minds alone can really pos- 
sess it as a characteristic; and thus it con- 
stantly sees only fair where others see foul, 
and can sympathize with the one pity-stirred 
human heart in the unwashed multitude, 
absolutely forgetful that it is unwashed, 
while fastidiousness prides itself on smelling 
the mould beneath the rose. Refinement is 
poetry ; fastidiousness is often very bare prose 
indeed. It is good to have to do with the 
really refined, whose simple, trusting tone 
and manner argue a mind free from taint, 
seeming to say,— 
** By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 

The purity of his.’’ 

It isa very different sensation to find ourselves 
with persons who, under studied smoothness 
and polish, and affected delicacy of expres- 
sion, betray a consciousness of all they dep- 
recate, and disclose thoughts at work on dead 
men’s bones—with an assumption, moreover, 
that other people’s thoughts are similarly 
occupied. 

To our mind, we are too busy just now look- 
ing into the wrong side of nature, breaking 
our pretty things to see what they are made 
of, and also too complacently absorbed in our 
necessary purification, to possess true refine- 
ment, though we may be in the way to it. 
If refinement is purity of thought, it cannot 
conduce to it to be forever on the lookout for 
the impure. Let us ask, for instance, if those 


perpetual allusions to the ‘ tub,” and to our 
frequent washings, which pervade our light 
literature are not a mistake, a grossness, an 
impertinence, and, besides, an admission that 
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cleanliness is not a mere matter of course, but | claims rot only to partake of the general re- 


a new national accomplishment. The Dar- 
dani, we are told, washed but thrice in thejr 
existence—when they were born, when they 
married, and when they died. If sudaenly 
converted to the more domestic and familiar 
uses of ablution, would they not make it a 
great subject of conversation, write about 
their new virtue as we do, and boast over 
their neighbors who still esteemed the bath a 
ceremonial and typical institution? And, on 
the other hand, when a generation or two 
had washed themselves, would they not get 
to treat their cleanliness as a matter of course, 
and prefer ideas less connected with the im- 
purities of poor human nature to think of and 
to talk about? When we have settled about 
manures, and made our drains, and finished 
building our baths and wash-houses—when 
we have left off smelling and sniffing with 
that nose in the air which is the characteris- 
tic of prosaic nicety, we may then hope for 
refinement. At present, perhaps, it is no 
blame to the pioneers of this grace that they 
exalt their own trade, and believe in nothing 
but leather. Nevertheless, as a fact, an ex- 
pert in this line, who spends his life in ex- 
posing our negligences, sees nothing but dirt 
and impurity wherever he goes. He lives in 
a conscivus, heart-and-soul encounter with 
them ; every object takes this onecolor. Our 
old homes are not, with him, the haunts of 
memory, hung about with associations, but 
mere pest-houses, gathering on their neglected 
and unsuspected walls the physical traces of 
diseased humanity. If he were to penetrate 
into the bower of the Sleeping Beauty herself, 
those tresses and closed lids of hers would 
have no power over his imagination. His 
attention would be wholly engrossed by sinks 
and drains unflushed fur generations, by to- 
kens of defective ventilation on the staircase, 
and by the crying necessity for a new coat of 
paint and whitewash over walls on which 
faint odors and accumulated breathings had 
mantled and gencrated miasmas for a hun- 
dred years. And if we are thus occupied 
with physical impurities, what shall we say 
of that moral cesspool into which it has 
pleased the politest of our neighbors to pry 
and inquire with a growing ardor through 
the greater part of this so-called age of re- 
finement? But it is not on them that our 
thoughts at present rest in connection with 
this subject. The New World, it seems, 





finemeut of the nineteenth century, but to be 
in advance of all the rest of mankind, and 
more especially of the mother country, in this 
elegant particular. Refinement in New York 
and Boston is ahead of us all; and 80, no 
doubt, it is, under a certain interpretation 
of the term—that is, people think more there 
of words and things unrefined and suggestive 
of improprieties than any other nation under 
the sun. 

Every record of antiquity shows us how 
much men’s ideas have changed in matters 
connected with this subject, and we are ready 
to grant that the West, in more senses than 
one, is furthest from the Kast, the New 
World from the Old, in its notions of what 
is graceful and permissible. It has more 
entirely broken away from primitive habits 
of thought, and especially from that deep- 
seated reverence for the sacredness of the 
body which marks the earliest antiquity—a 
sacredness which pure, lofty imagination al- 
ways recognizes, and which fastidiousness 
ignores. The Hebrew poet ennobles the 
lowly offices, the humble services, the inevi- 
table pains and sorrows of humanity, and 
makes them symbols of the unseen, the im- 
mortal, the divine. American refinement 
wonders how this can be. It cannot com- 
prehend this poetizing of things that mod-. 
ern civilization has agreed to keep out of 
sight —this exaltation of the humblest in- 
evitable incidents of humanity into parables, 
making them the expressive figures of high 
mysteries; and it betrays its perplexities 
accordingly. It knows nothing of that trans- 
figuring power of highly wrought, vigorous 
imagination which..can hold its conceptions 
in their original shape, unsoiled and un- 
changed by the suggestions of sense, and, 
therefore, finds itself at odds with the lan- 
guage that expresses it. It is this strength 
of grasp which strikes us as especially want- 
ing in the American mind. It may be said 
to be wanting in the modern mind altogether, 
but, in so far as we are less ‘‘ refined ’’ than 
our cousins, we have not so utterly lost it. 
Nothing illustrates what we mean more than 
the changes which the American Episcopal 
Church has thought it fit and necessary to 
make in our Book of Common Prayer to 
adapt it to the finer sensitiveness of American 
congregations—changes which make us con- 
scious of a connection with past ages and 
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primitive habits of thought which the de- 
ecendants of the Pilgrim Fathers have re- 
nounced, esteeming themselves all the better 
and purer for the breach. 

There is not, at first sight, much in com- 
mon between the social decorums of Cincin- 
nati and the far West as portrayed by Eng- 
lish satirists—where it is shocking to name 
a shirt, and the piano’s legs are put into pet- 
ticoats—and the elegant refinement of the 
accomplished author of ‘‘ Transformation.”’ 
Yet we cannot read his works, especially his 
latest work, without being aware of an affin- 
ity between the two. He is revolted where 
we should not be revolted, and he beholds 
what is coarse and base beneath things where 
our eyes are content to rest on the outside, 
and see no harm. In both, there is a certain 
fuss about refinement which seems to inter- 
fere with poetry and sentiment. In both, a 
curiosity to look too far into all the bearings 
and all the possible suggestions of an object 
interferes with the simple appreciation of 
its fair appearance or obvious uses. And it 
is uniformly when Mr. Hawthorne’s patriot- 
ism is prominent that this family feature 
shows itself. When he cannot look on the 
smooth shoulder of an English girl, and thet 
skin of hers, whiter than snow, without spec- 
ulating on the amount of ‘clay ’’ beneath 
that rounds its outline, he shows himself an 
American, and not of the Old World, whether 
island or continent. We are content to ad- 
mire beauty without a thought of what lies 
beneath the surface; but transatlantic imag- 
ination must analyze; and when he boasts 
that his eye cannot rest on maturer dimen- 
sions without a thought of what the sur- 
geon’s (or perhaps not the surgeon’s) knife 
would reveal beneath,—which he declares to 
be an irresistible impulse in the presence of 
British female embonpoint,—the national the- 
ory of refinement, intolerant of vulgar weight 
and bulk, and sparing no minuteness of in- 
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quiry as to what goes to the composition of 
them, still more strikingly reveals itself. f 
Swift had written this, we might have called 
it coarse. And this reminds us that perhaps 
there is no test so unfailing whereby to dis- 
tinguish between true refinement and its 
counterfeit as the jest and badinage with 
which each is apt to point its conclusions. 

It must be granted that the quality that 
most often gets called refinement is a thing 
of manners, and not of soul. This was the 
refinement to which Burke gave a half-alle- 
giance, though he knew that vice lay hid 
beneath. Yet the best acting here simulates 
nothing —it isa mere freedom from oppo- 
sites. Nobody can describe refinement, or 
can pretend to be refined by definite acts or 
positive statements. We doubt if the idea 
is once put into words by Shakspeare. When 
he would convey it to us, it is cunningly 
done by contrasts; as where Perdita—who, 
if not a picture of the refined lady, the real 
priacess, of that day, was surely prophetic 
of our own ideal—is shown in her graceful, 
oaiet serenity, not directly, but through the 
upbraiding memories of her foster-father, as 
he recalls the former mistress of the revels 
and her energetic bustlings from end to end 
of the long table of guests : — 

** Now here, 

At upper end o’ the table, now i’ the middle; 
On his shoulder, and his; her face o’ fire 
With labor, and the thing she took to quench it.’’ 

In one sense, refinement must always have 
been a shifting, changing, perhaps progres- 
sive, quality. The refined of one age may 
quite, innocently shock the scruples of an- 
other ; but all true refinement must be based 
on the same early habit of selection and ex- 
clusion—a habit formed before thought can 
array itself in a. garb of reasons, or before 
the judgment can consciously criticise the 
words and actions of others. 








Messrs. Hunt anv Co., of Holles Street, will 
shortly publish, in one vol. 8vo., under the gen- 
eral title of The Distinctive, Protestant Principals 
of the Church of England, eight Essays, by Canon 
Stowell, the Rev. J. C. Miller, the Rev. W. R. 
Fremantle, the Rev. T. R. Birks, the Rev. W. 
Cadman, the Rev. E. Garbett, the Rev. E. Bay- 
ley, and the Rev. J. Bardsley. 


| Messrs. Moxon anp Co. have in the press The 
Poetical Works of the late W. Mackworth Praed, 
M.P., collected by his Widow, prefixed by a 
Memoir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. We un- 

derstand they will also publish a selection of 
‘Poems by My. Monckton Milnes, who is now 
| Lord Houghton. 
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From The Spectator. 
OLD AND NEW SCHOOLS OF NURSERY 
RHYME. 

Tue tide of Christmas nursery rhymes is 
beginning to set in, and some very good ones 
are now before us, of which we have only one 
important complaint to make. They are too 
modern. Young children are, to some ex- 
tent, old-fashioned creatures, at least in in- 
tellect, and always feel a greater fascination 
for the quaint and partially obsolete chil- 
dren’s literature of the past generations than 
for the latest fashion of the day. This is one 
ground of the attraction between children and 
old people. It is always grandmamma who 
tells the most delightful stories, and repeats 
the most delightful rhymes. Papas and 
mammas (unless they have treasured the tra- 
ditions of an older generation) are a little too 
modern, a little too easy and self-possessed in 
tone, to be perfectly consonant with young 
children’s nature. What children like best 
of all is something a little stiff in the intel- 
lectual joints, like their own little intellects 
not yet working very easily—something that 
puts odd questions to them in a quaint form, 
with humor more subdued than broad—or 
perhaps without intentional humor at all, 
but only grotesque from the differences 
between their style and the modern talk 
around. Children do not want—want noth- 
ing less, indeed—than to ‘* understand their 
epoch.’’ On the contrary, their first want 
is to get hold, in some quaint rememberable 
way, of the great difference between them- 
selves and all other parts of creation, to find 
their own bearings, as it were, in the uni- 
verse, and the be ring of one thing on an- 
other,—and hence the old children’s stories 
and rhymes and pictures have a much deeper 
interest than the new, for there is more con- 
trast and more sense of strangeness, which 
implies also more sympathy with children, in 
them, than in the new generation’s stories. 
Venerable stories and rhymes that have rip- 
ened for two or three lifetimes at least, have 
an old-world stoop and wondering simplicity 
about them, which represent far more nearly 
the child’s state of intellect than the off-hand 
ease and impudence of the generation now in 
possession. As nothing delights children so 
much as dressing up in an antique costurfic, 
80 nothing seems to satisfy their peculiar sense 
of the grotesque so much as the old-fashioned 
pictures and old-fashioned rhymes. They 
strike a spark of keener fire out of their minds. 


. 
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This keen interest in computing their true 
place in the world it is which makes ‘ per- 
sonal identity” so favorite a subject of all 
nursery rhymes. Nearly the best in the little 
volume before us* (which is very good, and 
very humorously illustrated, if it did not strain 
a little too much at caricatured noses) is one 
called ‘* Grandpapalittleboy,”’ illustrated by 
two very clever engravings of the dwindled 
old gentleman in a boyish dress, running with 
difficulty by the side of a boy in knee breeches, 
and of the same old gentleman left in bed at 
a preternaturally early hour by his boyish 
guardian :— 

** Last night, when I was in my bed, 

Such fun it seemed to me ; 


I dreamt that I was grandpapa, 
And grandpapa was me. 
‘I thought I wore a powdered wig, 
Drab shorts, and gaiters buff, 
And took, without a single sneeze, 
A double pinch of snuff. 
‘* But he was such a tiny boy, 
And dressed in baby-clothes ; 
And I thought I smacked his face, because 
He wouldn’t blow his nose. 
** And I went walking up the street, 
And he ran by my side ; 
But because I walked too quick for him, 
My goodness, how he cried ! 
*¢ And after tea I washed his face, 
And when his prayers were said, 
I blew the candle out, and left 
Poor grandpapa in bed.’’ 

But even this, good as it is, does not come 
up to the old way of presenting the problem 
as to personal identity, which the pedler had 
the satisfaction of putting with such unusual 
force to the old woman, when he ‘cut her 
petticoats up to her knees,’ and the old 
woman rashly referred to the arbitration of 
that ‘little dog at home,’’? which was un- 
fortunately induced by the great change in 
the attribute ‘* petticoat”’ to infer a different 
personal substratum. When the child reads 
the denouement :— 

** Home went the little woman all in the dark, 
Up got the little dog, and he began to bark ; 
He began to bark, so she began to cry, 

* Lauk a mercy on me, this is none of I!’”’ 
—all the philosophies stir dimly within him, 
and his ‘* pure reason’’ feels the marvel of 
personal identity far more keenly and gro- 
tesquely in the humble illogical scepticism of 
the little woman, than in the off-hand pert- 
ness of Grandpapalittleboy. 

* “Nursery Nonsense ; or, Rhymes without Rea- 


son.” -By Dr. May W. Thompson. Illustrated by 
C. H. Bennett. London : Griffith and Farran, 
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Again, the book before us has a very good 
modern rhyme, clearly meant to suggest logi- 
eal anarchy and Chaos to the childish mind 
and to bring home to it the marvel of a Kos- 
mos or order. It is this :— 

** How odd it would be if all the cows 

Were to run up all the trees ; 
And the cats were to eat up all the mice, 
And the mice eat all the cheese.’’ 

Now that will be a very good nursery rhyme 
indeed, when it is a little mellowed by time ; 
and the illustration of the perplexed cow 
clinging round the oak-tree and trying to look 
at home there, is admirable,—but the ‘* how 
odd it would be if’’ is too modern a beginning, 
too much in the natural manner of our epoch, 
for a modern child. Then the logical oddity 
in ‘‘all the cows’? running up ‘all the 
trees,’’—that is, in each and every cow run- 
ning up each and every tree,—sounds a little 
too like the sort of puzzle proper to a genera- 
tion which has received the doctrine of the 
‘quantification of the predicate” from Sir 
William Hamilton and Mr. De Morgan. 
The child would receive, after all, a keener 
and more impressive notion of chaos from the 
old rhyme :— 
** Hey diddle diddle ! the cat and the fiddle, 

‘The cow that jumped over the moon ! 

The litt!e dog laughed to see such fine sport 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.”” 
The chaos here, no doubt, is less logical, 
and more grammatical as well as physical, 
than in the medern rhyme,—the freaks of 
the domestic cow and cat being in both cases 
used as the point of departure for the chaotic 
idea ;—but, on the whole, there is more sim- 
plicity and quaintness to attract the child’s 
imagination, fur while the modern rhyme is 
critical and self-conscious, and remarks on 
the oddity of its own conceptions,—the an- 
tique one calmly presents you with the facts 
of those very revolutionary animal relations 
and the hyperbolic, anti-Newtonian orbit of 
that familiar idol of the nursery, the cow, 
and so plunges you at once into real chaos— 
not into the mere criticism of chaos. 

Again, in bringing home quaintly to the 
child the marvels of the physical designs and 
adaptations of the universe, we think the Old 
World nursery rhymes have the advantage 
over those which are too new and modern. 
Mr. Thompson gives us a very good one, 
though it has too many vestiges of the Dar- 
win hypothesis—of deliberately rejecting the 
“old ‘ final cause’ hypothesis of animal or- 
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** An inquisitive little sparrow 
Asked every man in Wales, 
Why parrots had long noses, 
And foxes had long tails. 
Some said that foxes used their tails 
In winter for a maf ; 
And that parrots’ noses all were long 
Because they all took snuff. 
*¢ But the reason, it seems to me, 
As perhaps it will seem to you, 
Is this,—they once tried short ones, 
But short ones wouldn’t do.”’ 
Clearly the child is meant to infer that 
there has been a gradual modification of 
species by the ‘‘ conflict fur existence.” As 
we said of another rhyme, this will be a very 
good nursery rhyme in another generation. 
But at present it has still far too much of 
the flavor of child-of-the-world oracularity. 
Compare it only with the grave dramatic gro- 
tesqueness of the old style :— 
** William asked how veal was made ; 
His little sister smiled. 
It came from foreign parts, she said, 
And called him ‘Silly Child.’ 
** Eliza, laughing at them both, 
Told, to their great surprise, 
The meat cook boiled to make them broth 
Once lived,— had nose and eyes. 
‘6 Nay, thore, had legs! and walked about ! 
William in wonder stood. 
He could not make the riddle out, 
And begged his sister would. 
‘* Well then, said she, I’ve had my laugh, 
And you shall have yours now. 
Veal, when it lived, was called a calf! 
Its mother was a cow !”” 
This, especially the revelation in the last line, 
is in what Mr. Matthew Arnold would. call 
‘* the grand style.”” You see the child open- 
ing its eyes wider and wider as it approaches 
the denouement. And there is no theory in 
it, only positive fact centred in that ultimate 
truth and material basis of all nursery life, 
the cow. This mode of conception is clearly 
far better adapted to children of the present 
generation than that of the flippant, careless, 
modern omniscience. The time may come 
when the off-hand logic and science of the 
present nursery literature will sound as quaint 
and infantine as the old rhymes still sound to 
us, and the illustrations look as grotesque as 
our oldest woodeuts ;—and then they will be 
mellow for use. In the mean time, the pub- 
lishers should carefully preserve each year’s 
crop of nursery rhymes, as the wine merchants 
do the wine vintages, to be brought forth when 
they have gained the quaintness and strange- 
ness of manner that will give them an affinity 





ganization :— 


to the lisping intellect of children. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
PECULIAR DRESSES. 

THERE is no point of contrast between 
English and continental manners that would 
strike a passing traveller more forcibly than 
the difference of practice that prevails with 
respect to peculiar dresses. Abroad, the 
whole tone of feeling is in harmony with a 
system of uniforms. A man who has got an 
office, or a military rank, or belongs to any 
special class, is proud of it, and is not at all 
ashamed to let other people see that he is 
proud. And if the custom of his country 
allows him at the same time to advertise this 
position to all beholders, and to set off the 
graces of his person in bright colors, he seizes 
the opportunity with avidity. Nothing seems 
to him more natural than that a man who is 
in any way distinguished from his neighbors 
should be delighted with the fact, and he 
would as soon think of wearing a mask to 
hide his features as of attempting to conceal 
this very amiable and thoroughly human 
weakness. ‘The result is that everybody who 
can on any pretext get into a peculiar dress 
does so, and shows it off on every possible 
occasion. The passion extends even down to 
the schoolboys, and under its influence they 
do that which any one familiar with school- 
boy nature in England would at once pro- 
nounce to be impossible. They wear the 
uniform voluntarily, during their holidays at 
home, which they are made to wear compul- 
sorily while they are at school. No one can 
imagine an English schoolboy strutting about 
in a school uniform in the holidays—unless, 
of course, he wasacharity-boy. ‘That whole- 
some fear of sisterly ridicule, upon which the 
Duke of Wellington used to rely to secure 
the bravery of raw young officers on their 
first ficld, would speedily blight any budding 
taste for gold braid and buttons. That a 
French schoolboy delights in these adorn- 
ments, and that his sisters do not make his 
life a burden to him on account of them, 
marks the enormous interval that separates 
the pcoular instincts of the two nations upon 
this subject. It shows itself as decidedly in 
the haste with which an English officer in the 
army or navy gets out of his uniform as soon 
as ever his duty will allow him todo so. The 
three gallant sailors who were taken up for 
a row with the police after dinner at Rio 





Janeiro, and whose supposed wrongs so nearly 
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involved us in a war, were victims to the na- 
tional taste. If the party had been foreign- 
ers, the midshipman would never have been 
driven to point inarticulately to his buttons 
in order to establish his naval rank. The two 
officers would have been probably in full- 
dress uniform, and the chaplain whose con- 
duct was described as so uproarious would 
probably have been compelled by the de- 
cencies of a cassack to abstain from poking 
fun at surly sentries. But an English officer 
is no sooner on leave than he hastens to 
make himself as little like an officer as possi- 
ble ; andan English clergyman is no sooner on 
his travels than he revels in that sense of free- 
dom from starch, both moral and physical, 
which is conferred by a black tie. It is cu- 
rious that this aversion to the insignia of 
their profession should show itself with such 
peculiar force in men who are more than any 
others proud of it. Neither civilians nor 
laymen have any reason to complain that 
officers or clergymen, as a body, display any 
want of appreciation of the dignity of their 
vocation. Rather, the prouder they are of 
it, the more anxious they are to avoid parad- 
ing it. The cause lies deep in the peculiari- 
ties of the national character. The self-es- 
teem common to all human beings takes, in 
Englishmen, a form strangely different from 
that which it exhibits in every other Euro- 
pean race. It is more mature and more self- 
conscious, and therefore more disciplined and 
more concealed. The self-esteem of most 
foreigners is the self-esteem of children. 
They are vain out of the abundance of their 
hearts, and they make no attempt to impede 
its issue from their mouths. They do not 
fear moral nakedness. They are perfectly 
satisfied to lay bare to every spectator the 
workings of the vanity by which their con- 
duct is guided, and which causes them vexa- 
tion or rejoicing. Or rather, their vanity 
operates as the spring of their actions uncon- 
sciously to themselves, and it does not occur 
to them to inquire whether there is anything 
in the process which spectators might be in- 
clined to ridicule. An Englishman’s self- 
esteem is a more self-reflective and vigilant 
quality. It knows its own nakedness, and is 
very much ashamed. It shrinks from the 
idea that any stranger should be able to trace 
in any external sign a proof of the self-com- 
placency which he is really cherishing. Most 
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of all, desiring above all things to be really 
conspicuous, he is sensitively afraid of the 
suspicion that he is trying to be so. 

Perhaps there is no more decisive index of 
the strength of this instinct than the horror 
which every Englishman has lest any of his 
female relations should do anything which 
might lay her open to that suspicion. Sisters 
of. Mercy, merely as such, are certainly pop- 
ular in this country. The enthusiasm with 
which the great services of Miss Nightingale 
have been acknowledged is a recognition, on 
the part of a practical people, that there was 
@ great void to fill, and that it implied great 
moral and great intellectual merit to fill it as 
well as she did. So long as other claims are 
not neglected, nothing is so sure to procure 
respect for a woman, from people of all sorts 
of characters, as the knowledge that she de- 
votes her time to some portion at least of the 
duties which belong to a Sister of Mercy’s 
vocation. So strong and general is the feel- 
ing, that some employment of the kind forms 
part of the education of well-brought-up girls 
in almost every respectable family. But, in 
spite of all this popular prepossession, there 
is no human being for whom the average 
Englishman feels a more insuperable aversion 
than for a Sister of Mercy ina peculiar dress. 
No doubt, his patience in this respect has 
been sorely tried. A few years ago, some 
parts of the metropolis were beset with de- 
vout virgins, swathed in huge folds of ginger- 
colored flannel, and strangely bedizened with 
other devices, calculated to make them as 
conspicuous as possible; and simple-minded 
citizens were required to believe that this ec- 
centric masquerade was a necessary condition 
of the due performance of works of mercy. 
The same folly, with various modifications, 
was repeated in various parts of the king- 
dom: and the impression has unhappily, in 
consequence, become general among English- 
men, that organized sisterhoods are only con- 
trivances for the exhibition of feminine van- 
ity ina more pretentious, but certainly not 
in a more fascinating, form than that with 
which we are ordinarily familiar. There is 
no doubt that the same feeling has operated 
strongly to the prejudice of many clergymen, 
who in other respects were to be admired for 
their zeal. Much of the dissension with 
which the Church of England has been 
troubled in recent years has arisen from the 
mania that has prevailed among a portion of 





the clergy for dressing themselves up. It is 
hopeless to persuade the mass of Englishmen 
that people who delight in dressing them- 
selves up can be actuated by any but the most 
despicable motives. It is all very well to tell 
them that a bright green chasuble is symbol- 
ical of charity, or that an embroidered man- 
iple is an emblem of pure thoughts. To the 
end of the chapter, the average English mind 
will put no other interpretation upon the 
restoration of sacerdotal vestments than that 
the priest likes decking himself out in gaudy 
colors, and showing them off where they can 
be best seen., It may be taken as an axiom 
that any religious or philanthropic movement 
which requires that the actors in it should 
array themselves in a peculiar garb is in Eng- 
land certain to fail. 

The approach of Lord Mayor's Day re- 
minds us of another class of peculiar dresses, 
whose unpopularity it requires no recondite 
reasoning toexplain. The system of what is 
called court dress in England is one of the 
most curious moral phenomena of the age. 
For all people who have to take part in any 
public ceremonial, its prescriptions are an in- 
evitable bondage—a law of the Medes and 
Persians which altereth not. But the curi- 
ous thing is that the immutability is of mod- 
ern date, and has crept over us without any 
evident cause—certainly not from any pecul- 
iar beauty or fitness in the garments which 
are required to be worn. It is always: de- 
sirable, in investigating any institution which 
makes its appearance in various forms, to dis- 
cover, if possible, in what the essence of it 
consists ; for then it is possible to reason about 
its origin and uses without being distracted 
by the diverse shapes that it takes. We 
think that every patient inquirer, who has 
duly meditated apon the great institution of 
court drese, wil agree that its essence con- 
sists in the display of the human calf. This 
is the only point of resemblance by which all 
court dresses can be classified under a single 
heading. The coat may vary indefinitely in 
form or color. The waistcoat may be grave 
or gay, floricultural or unobtrusive. The 
breeches may be left for shape, and almost 
for fabric, to the tailor’s taste. There is only 
one sine gud non, only one condition, at the 
absence of which a lord chamberlain would 
go into a fit and the gentlemen ushers be car- 
ried off kicking ; and that is, that there must 
be no attempt to conceal the outline of the 
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shin-bone. This view of the essential char- 
acter of the court dress is confirmed by that 
curious compromise which is observed when 
it is desired to pay due respect to the pres- 
ence of royalty without going through the 
inordinate trouble of dressing exactly like a 
footman. In such cases the tertium quid is 
adopted of dressing in ordinary evening dress 
with this single modification—that the trou- 
sers are made to fit close, like tights, round 
the lower part of the leg. Nothing could 
prove more conclusively in what, according 
to English ideas, the true homage to royalty 
involved in wearing a court dress essentially 
consists. All nations have their peculiar cus- 





toms ; and in all ages it has been customary 
to uncover some part of the body as a mark 
of respect. The European takes off his hat; 
the Eastern pulls off his shoes from his feet ; 
the medieval knight ungloved his hand. By 
a development of the same usage, though an 
odd one, the Englishman of the nineteenth 
century acknowledges the presence of his sov- 
ereign by disclosing the outline of his calves. 
No doubt it seems quite natural to those who 
are to the manner born ; and when thigy hear 
in church that some members are born to 
honor and some to dishonor, they must think. 
with reverence of the marvellous dispensation 
that has exalted their calves so high, 





Toe Mines or Catirornia. — California has 
astonished the world, and almost revolutionized 
commerce by the produce of her gold mines ; 
and yct there is reason to believe that we are 
merely at the commencement of our greatness as 
a mining State. Great as has been the reality 
of the past, the promise of the future is far 
greater. The reduction in the price of labor, the 
greater stability of the population, the introduc- 
ticn of more thorough processes of amalgamation, 
the estiblishment of a community educated and 
trained in mining, the discovery of new lodes, 
the investment of large capital in mills, the in- 
creased confidence in the extent, permanence, and 
value of our metallic lodes—all these are contrib- 
uting greatly to strengthen and develop the min- 
ing interest. No other country is so rich in the 
most precious metal, or so rich in so great a vari- 
ety of valuable metals, as California. Iron and 
lead, the cheapest of metals, are not abundant 
here ; but gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, and 
tin, the only high-priced metals for which there 
is an extens‘ve demand, all abound here, and in 
each our State will take a high rank. 

As a gold-mining State we already occupy the 
first position. We have a larger annual yield 
than any other country, and have done more to 
introduce improved processes of working. Our 
quartz mines are more extensive and more thor- 
oughly worked than any others of the present or 
any past age. 

The silver mines of the State have been thrown 
into the shade by those of Nevada Territory, but 
it is not to be doubted that in a few years Esme- 
ralda, the Slate Ranga, Coso, Inyo, and the Mo- 
jave regions will contribute thousands of pounds 
of silver to commerce monthly. In silver min- 
ing, too, we have made important improvements, 
and the time is not far distant when the silver 
miners of California and Nevada will stand as 
high in their branches as do the gold miners now. 

The Almaden mine is recognized as the best 
quicksilver mine in the world. . 

The copper mines of California, though they 





have been opened but a few years, and the value 
of many is still in doubt, are considered to be the 
most valuable collection of mines known. Some 
other lodes are richer than any we have, but no 
country contains so large a number of rich veins. 
Whether we are to succeed or not with the new 
flux is still doubtful, but if so, it will prove the 
greatest discovery in the metallurgy of copper 
within two thousand years. 

Our tin mines are not yet opened, and various 
difficulties may stand in the way for several years 
to come, but before the year 1870, the tin mines 
of California will have become the most produc- 
tive and the most valuable mines of their class, 

The more valuable the metal, the smaller, gen- 
erally, is the per centage of it in the ores, or 
rock. Thus, the auriferous quartz worked in our 
mills does not contain one-hundredth of one per 
cent. in gold, on an average ; our silver ore may 
contain one-fifth of one per cent.; the quicksilver 
ore contains eighteen per cent. of metal ; the cop- 
per ore contains from fifteen to fifty per cent; 
and the tin ore contains from ten to sixty per 
cent.—Alia Californian. 








EXPERIMENTS are being made in France with a 
new kind of rocket, which is to prevent the ene- 
my working at night. Besides giving a most 
brilliant light, illuminating a distance of two 
huodred metres when let off, it offers the addi- 
tional advantage of finally bursting like a how- 
itzer, and carrying wholesale destruction into the 
hostile camp. 

A new edition of Immanuel Kant’s ‘ Power 
of the Mind to overcome Morbid Feelings by mere 
Resolution,’’ with additions by Hufeland, has 
appeared, 








Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY are 
about to publish “ The Book of Sacred Sons,”’ 
collected from the whole range of British Pootry, 
with a Preface by the Rev. C. Kemble, Restor of 
Bath. 
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From The London Review. 
THE BAR AND THE BEARD. 

Wa believe we are committing no flagrant 
breach of confidence when we mention that 
the present season brings with it a cause of 
much anxiety, not to say anguish, of mind to 
more than one member of the Inns of Court. 
During the long vacation, which has just 
closed, they have been wandering to and fro 
about the earth, among fields and fiords, 
peakeand passes, moors and mountains, and 
have come home again not only with faces 
tanned, and constitutions invigorated, but 
witha “ knightly growth” about their manly 
lips. for a month or two they have enjoyed 
the sweet experience of total abstinence from 
the rasping of the razor. Perhaps they have 
learned to think that the result is rather be- 
coming than otherwise, and have flattered 
themselves with the reflection that now they 
need not dread lest the eyes of any adored 
Angelica should draw a disparaging compar- 
ison between their bare faces and the full, 
crisp moustache of young de Boots, the 
Guardsman, or the flowing beard of Harde 
Cashe, the banker, which a sheik might envy, 
and which, as he walks along, ‘‘ streams like a 
meteor to the troubled air.’’ Alas, this sat- 
isfaction was destined to be of but short du- 
ration. Before the fatal 2d of Novemher, the 
cherished crop had to fall a sacrifice to an old- 
fashioned professional prejudice. It is sup- 
posed that the etiquette of the Bar proscriles 
the conjunction of a moustache and a horse- 
hair wig. There is, however, no absolute law 
to that effect. 

In olden times, indeed, when the benchers 
presumed to dictate to the students what they 
should wear, as well as what books they 
should read, there were edicts against beards 
as well as against slashed hose and ‘“ great 
bryches, after the Dutch, Spanish, or Alman 
fashion.”’ In Henry VIII.’s day it was a rule 
in Lincoln’s Inn that ‘‘ no fellow of the house 
being in commons or at his repast should wear 
a beard ;’’ which reminds one of the famous 
prohibition at the Bank of England of mous- 
taches ‘* during business hours.”” Any trans- 
gressor was subjected to a fine, and, if ob- 
durate, to expulsion from the hall. Under 
Queen Elizabeth it was ordered that‘* no fel- 
low should wear any beard above a fortnight’s 
growth,” under penalty of forfeiting 3s. 4d. 
for the first offence, and 6s. 8d. for the second, 
while the third entailed banishment from the 











House. This punishment was certainly severe 
enough, and one would have expected to find 
it an effectual deterrent ; yet it proved of 
no more avail than Canute’s memorable in- 
terdict to the rising sea. Fashion triumphed 
over all the terrorsof the Bench. The students 
vied with each other in the enormity of their 
beards ; and at last the authorities, finding 
it impossible to check the growth of the im- 
propriety, wisely made a virtue of necessity, 
and cancelled the idle and obnoxious law. 
Similar injunctions seem to have been issued 
at the other Inns, and to have met with a sim- 
ilar fate. At present there is, as far as we 
know, no written law on this grave subject. 
Custom, of course, prescribes the white wig 
and shaven face ; but if we trace the fashion 
back, we shall find that it was adopted merely 
because it happened to prevail in general so- 
ciety. When beards were general, lawyers 
wore them too. Bacon had one, as well as 
Skakspeare ; and we all know-how Lord 
Chancellor Hatton’s 
** Bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 

His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 

Moved stout heart of Britain’s queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble 

*” , 


When beards went out and wigs came in, 
the Bar followed the general usage. In the 
revolutionary days, when people took to dis- 
playing their own hair au naturel, the three 
learned professions, the Church, Law, and 
Physic, adhered to the cauliflower wig. It is 
not 80 long since the archbishops used to wear 
wigs as long and imposing as the lord chan- 
cellor’s ; and the late Dr. Sumner always wore 
a small one, much like that of a Belgrave 
Square coachman ona levée day. Both the 
clergy and the doctors have, however, now 
entirely given up this article of apparel. The 
lawyers and aristocratic Jehus are alone con- 
servative in this respect. 

It would, perhaps, be deemed like laying 
profane hands on a pillar of the constitution, 
or one of the bulwarks, of the empire, if we 
hinted that the wig is a foolish superfluity. 
There is scarcely a man at the Bar, over mid- 
dle age, who does not suffer more or less from 
baldness on account of it. In the House of 
Commons you can generally pick out the law- 
yers by their bare pates. An academic cap, 
which was once a regular part of the forensic 
uniform, would be much more becoming and 
convenient than the ridiculous horse-hair wig. 
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However that may be, we put ina plea for 
beards for barristers. It may be doubted 
whether the old philosopher was right who 
hoped great things of any young gentleman 
who was ‘ curious in fine moustachios,’’ be- 
cause the contemplation of them would give 
rise to ‘“* masculine and courageous notions.”’ 
There was some meaning, however, in the 
reason which a worthy divine of Elizabeth’s 
time gave for cultivating one of the longest 
and largest beards in the kingdom, * that no 
act of his life might be unworthy of the grav- 
ity of his appearance.”? Only think of the 
dignified solemnity of a Bench of Aarons, and 
» Bar which followed the example at a re- 
spectful distance! If the wig and the beard 
wont do together, then ¢ant pis pour la per- 
ruque. 

As it is, beards have found admission to va- 
rious departments of the Bar—to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee-rooms, for instance, and 
one or two of the regular courts. It is only 
a few legal martinets upon the Bench who 
frown on them, and who throw out sarcastic 
hints that they cannot see who is addressing 
them when he is concealed behind a growth 
of hair. Hence the attorneys, who have them- 


selves, by the way, very generally adopted the 
beard movement, are afraid of irritating the 
judicial susceptibilities by employinga spokes- 
man who does not respect the traditional pro- 
prieties. Ifa number of men in good practice 
would only unite together on this point they 
might soon establish the rule that « barrister 
has a right to follow the usages of the society 
among which he moves, and to enjoy the com- 
fort of a beard if he pleases. Such an agreo- 
ment, indeed, is not unfrequently made about 
this season ; but when term day arrives there 
is seldom one of the conspirators who does not 
show a little gap in his moustache, which 
gradually widens as the briefs come in. Just 
now we hear of a dozen resolute men who have 
made a vow not to give way in this respect ; 
but whether they will keep it with an equal 
mind remains to be seen. The only safe and 
legitimate law on such a matter should be the 
old one promulgated by the Middie Temple, 
that ‘* every man may goas him listeth, so that 
his apparel pretend no lightness or wanton- 
ness in the wearer; for even as his apparel 
doth shew him to be, even so shall he be es- 
teemed.”’ 








Axoort fifteen years ago, it happened, in a cer- 
tain country of Europe, that the inspector-gen- 
eral of garrisons, while visiting a provincial town, 
observed a sentinel stationed at a little distance, 
outside the walls, keeping guard over some ruined 
buildings in the suburbs. The general inquired 
of the sentinel, with some curiosity, why he was 
posted there. The sentinel referred him to his 
sergeant. The sergeant had nothing to say but 
that such were the orders of his lieutenant. The 
lieutenant justified himself under the authority of 
the captain-commandant of the garrison. Upon 
being applied to for his reasons for the standing 
order in question, the commandant informed the 
inspector-general, with much seriousness, that 
his predecessor in office had handed down to him 
the custom as one of the military duties of the 
place. <A search was immediately instituted in 
the archives of the municipality, the result of 
which was to obtain satisfactory proof that, for 
the last seventy years, a sentinel had always 
stood over the ruined buildings in the same man- 
ner. With awakened interest and curiosity, the 
general returned to the capital. He there set on 
foot a more elaborate investigation among the 
state documents of the Minister of War. After 
long delay, it was at last discovered that the 
ruined building of the faubourg had been, in 
1720, a storehouse for mattresses belonging to 
the garrison, and that in the course of that sum- 
mer it became desirable to repaint the door. 
While the paint was wet, a guard was placed out- 
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' side to warn those who went in and out ; but, 
before the paint was dry, it came to pass that the 
officer on duty was despatched on a mission of 
importance, and left the town without remember- 
ing to remove the sentinel. [’or a hundred and 
thirty years a guard of honor Yad consequentlya , 
remained over the door—a sacred and inviolable 
tradition, but one which represented at bottom’ no 
higher idea than the idea of wet paint.—London 
Review. 


Tae Propuetic Dewprors.—aA delicate child, 
pale and prematurely wise, was complaining on 
a hot morning that the poor dewdrops had beeu 
too hastily snatched away, and not allowed to 
glitter on the flowers, like other happier dewdrops 
that live the whole night through, and sparkle in 
the moonlight and through the morning, onward 
to noonday. ‘*The sun,”’ said the child, ‘* has 
chased them away with his heat, or swallowed 
them up in his wrath.’? Soon after came rain 
and a rainbow, whereupon his father, pointing 
upwards, said, ‘* See, there stand the dewdrops, 
gloriously reset—a glittering jewelry—in the 
heavens ; and the clownish foot tramples on: them 
no more. By this, my child, thou art taught that 
what withers upon earth blooms again in heaven.’? 
Thus the father spoke, and knew not that he spoke 
prefiguring words ; for soon after the delicate child, 
with the morning brightness of his early wisdom, 
| was exhaled, like the innocent dewdrops, from 

earth into heaven.—Old English Magazine. ‘ 
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From The Atheneum, 21 Nov. 
COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 

Tue plan of a new commentary on the 
Bible is due to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, who consulted several bishops on 
the subject. The Archbishop of York, at his 
instance, undertook to organize a scheme for 
producing a commentary which should * put 
the reader in full possession of whatever in- 
formation may be requisite to enable him to 
understand the word of God, and supply him 
with satisfactory answers to objections resting 
upon misrepresentation of its contents.’’ The 
plan has received the sanction of the primate. 
A committee, consisting of the Archbishop 
of York, the Bishops of London, Lichfield, 
Llandaff, Gloucester, and Bristol, Lord Lyt- 
telton, the Speaker, Mr. Walpole, and Drs. 
Jacobson and Jeremie, takes the general su- 
perintendence of the work. The Rev. F. C. 
Cook will be the general editor, and will ad- 
vise with the Archbishop of York and the 
Regius Professors of Divinity at Oxford and 
Cambridge upon any questions which may 
arise. The work will be divided into eight 
sections, the first of which will consist of the 
Pentateuch, and will be edited by Prof. Har- 
old Browne; the Revs. R. C. Pascoe, J. F. 
Thrupp, T. E. Espin and W. Dewhurst con- 
tributing. The historical books will be con- 
signed to the Rev. G. Rawlinson, as editor ; 
the Revs. T. E. Espin, and Lord Arthur Her- 
vey contributing. The Rev. F. C. Cook will 
edit, and the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, W. T. 
Bullock, and T. Kingsbury will annotate the 
poetical books. The four great prophets were 
to have been edited by Dr. M’Caul, but death 
has now removed him. The Revs. R. Payne 
Smith and H. J. Rose are to be contributors. 
The Bishop of St. David’s and the Rev. R. 
Gandell will edit the twelve Minor Prophets, 
and the Revs. E. Huxtable, Wm. Drake, and 
F. Meyrick will contribute. The Gospels and 
Acts will form the sixth section. The first 


three Gospels will be edited by Prof. Mansel, 
the Gospel of St. John by the Dean of Canter- 
bury, and the Acts by Dr. Jacobson. The 
editorship of St. Paul’s Epistles is assigned to 
Bishop Ellicott and Dr. Jeremie, with Dr. 
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Gifford, Prof. T. Evans, Rev. J. Waite, and 
Prof. J. Lightfoot as contributors. To the 
Archbishop-elect of Dublin and the Master ot 
Balliol is assigned the rest of the Sacred 
Canon. Weare told that the names of the 
editors and contributors ‘‘ ensure orthodoxy.” 

We congratulate the Church of England on 
the prospect of being at length released from 
the disgraceful position in which, through the 
supineness of our bishops and professors, she 
has been lying so long, while Germany, Hol- 
land, and France have been awake and pro- 
gressing. The reproach which has. rested 
upon us as a nation for many years is at length 
to be rolled away ; and our Church will ap- 
pear as the earnest expositor of the Bible, pre- 
pared to enlighten the nation, and to clear 
away the objections which have been ad- 
vanced of late against the written Word. So 
it is alleged. But it is remarkable that the 
excellent suggestion should have come from 
a layman, to whom all honor is due. The 
bishops are too prone to abuse inquirers who 
publish critical works on the Bible, resorting 
to denunciation and calling names instead of 
fairly replying to what they deem heretical. 
A layman, however, comes forward with an 
excellent practical proposal—the very one re- 
quired from the first by the necessity of the 
case. It is unfortunate that the men about 
to favor us with the new work are almost all 
unknown’ in the department of Hebrew liter- 
ature. A few of them have written on the 
New Testament ; but which has given any 
proof of acquaintance with the Old? Mr. 
Thrupp has written a book on the Psalms ; 
Mr. Drake, little commentaries on Jonah and 
Hosea ; Harold Browne, some lectures on the 
Pentateuch and Psalms; and Lord Arthur 
Hervey has published on the Genealogies of 
our Lord. One or two have written replies 
to ‘* Essays and Reviews,” or essays in ‘* Aids 
to Faith.”” A few have contributed some ar- 
ticles to Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible.” 

As to Hebrew scholarship, however, not 
one has yet given proof of it; and all will 
probably have to read up the subject thor- 
oughly for the first time. 











POLITICS IN THE PRIVATE BOX. 


From Punch. 
POLITICS IN THE PRIVATE BOX. 


“‘ The play’s the thing, 
At which I'll catch the frivolous old King.” 
—Hamlet, latest edition. 


Tuar the Continentals do everything at 
the theatre is tolerably well known. Busi- 
ness which an Insular would think it more 
fitting to transact on ’Change, or in a law- 
yer’s office, or ina Minister’s apartment, is 
abroad, performed in the private box, while 
the opera is going on, or the dialogue of the 
men of business is agreeably varied by the 
love-talk in the Comedy. This fact may in 
some measure account for the farcical char- 
acter of a good deal of the public and pri- 
vate transactions of the Continentals. But 
Mr. Punch has not seen the custom more 
agreeably illustrated than the other day by 
the Elector of Hesse-Cassel. 

This bumptious Sovereign was required by 
his Ministers to give his assent to a Message 
to his Parliament. Until this had been de- 
livered, the so-called legislature could not be 
prorogued. But when the Premier came to 
the Palace by appointment with the docu- 
ment, he was informed that His Serene High- 
ness had gone to the play. 

‘¢ Bother the play! ”’ said the statesman, 
sutto voce. ‘* Drive to the theatre, can’t 
you?’’ he added, angrily, to his coachman, 
as if it were the poor man’s fault that his 
Sovereign was a frivolous personage. 

The coachman showed that he could drive 
to the theatre, and did. 

‘¢ Wait,”’ said the Premier, going up-stairs 
in no very good temper. ‘* Boxkeeper! ”’ 

‘¢ Here, your Excellency. Like a bill of 
the play, ora book of the words?” 

‘‘Confound you, no!” said the Minister. 
‘¢ His Serene flighness is here, isn’t he? ’’ 

‘Yes, Excellency.’’ 

‘¢ Very well, open the door.”’ 

‘* The door of the royal box, Excellency?” 

‘¢ What other door do you think I mean, 
you great owl?”’ said the Premier, striding 
to the box of his master. 

The boxkeeper, in some trepidation, opened 
the door a very little way, so little that if the 
Premier had been as thin as the late William 
Pitt, he could not have gone through. 

“TI have told you halfa dozen times I 
don’t want any refreshments! ’’ roared a 
voice from within. 
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“T’m not bringing you any, you idiot,” 
muttered the Premier, and then entered with 
a profound bow. 

‘« Oh, it’s you,”’ said His Serene Highness, 
good naturedly. ‘‘I’m glad you’ve come. 
Here’s such a capital scene going on. That 
chap hiding in the cupboard is Bobblewitz, 
and he thinks the officer, there, Guttleburg, 
has come after his niece, but the fact is, he 
wants a hamper of sausage that has been 
delivered by mistake, and it is in that very 
cupboard. Ill bet you he’ll smell it out — 
you’re just in luck. Ha! ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘‘T should not have ventured to intrude 
upon your Highness’s intellectual recrea- 
tions,”’ said the Minister, ‘‘ but the Mes- 
sage— "’ 

‘* Bother the Message! let’s see about the 
sausage,’’ said his Highness. ‘‘ Ha! ha! 
Didn’t I say so? He sniffs it, and now he’ll 
discover Bobblewitz. No, stop, here comes 
the girl, Magdalen. That stops him. Isn’t 
she pretty, eh?”’ 

“‘T am no great judge of female beauty, 
your Highness, but she seems to me to be fat 
and badly painted. But if your Highness 
would deign to accord me a moment or two, 
I need not interfere again with your admira- 
tion of the young — or middle-aged person.”’ 

‘‘ Well, what is it?’’ said his Highness, 

still keeping his lorgnette on Magdalen. 
‘‘She’s not more than six-and-twenty, I tell 
you.”’ - 
‘The Message is ready, and the Parlia- 
ment is anxious to depart. Your Highness 
has only to signify your assent to this docu- 
ment—’’ 

‘See, Bobblewitz is pinching her arm, as 
a sign not to leave the room.”’ 

‘‘ Which has been framed exactly in con- 
formity with your Highness’s instructions.” 

‘‘ That was a good scream, wasn’t it?’’ . 

‘‘ Except in reference to the revenué, which 
cannot be described as perfectly flourishing.”’ 

‘‘Now, you see, Guttleburg must make 
love to her, to account for his presence in 
the house.’’ 

‘¢ And we must give the promise to revise 
the railway taxation.’ 

‘‘Eh! That was a good slap in the face 
she gave him. I think that was given in 
real earnest. Perhaps there’s some row be- 
tween them—couldn’t you go round and find 
out from some of the ballet-girls? ’’ 

‘* And the Minister of religion must be re- 
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ferred to as an invaluable official, to justify 
the demand for increased salary.”’ 

‘My eye! he’s kneeling, and has stuck 
his spur into himself. Oh, this is one of 
the best comedies I ever saw! ”’ 

“Those are the only alterations, your 
Highness, and I venture to think that you 
will approve of them.”’ 

** How he keeps rubbing himself. I won- 
der whether those spurs are really pointed, 
er whether it’s only fun.”’ 

*‘T may assume your Highness’s approval, 
and deliver the Message?’’ said the Minis- 
ter, rising. 

‘* Eh, sit still. I swear I have not heard 
one word that you’ve been saying. Can’t 
you hold your tongue till the play is over?”’ 

**In that case the Deputies will lose the 
night train, your Highness, and they have 
had a long session.” 

*‘T tell you what, Baron,”’ said the Elector, 
getting angry, “it is not only impertinent 
but disloyal to come bothering me in this 
manner. Is the theatre a place for such 
important business? ”’ 

‘< Your Highness did me the honor to com- 
mand my attendance at the Palace, and then 
not to be there to receive me.’’ 

‘**I suppose I may go to the theatre if I 
like! When I made the appointment 1 
hadn’t seen the play bill, and I didn’t know 
that Soldiers and Sausages was to be played. 
It was your business to have informed me.’’ 

** T beg leave to place my portfolio in your 
Serene Highness’s hands,’’ said the Minis- 
ter, bowing coldly, ‘and trust that my suc- 
cessor will be better aware of the duties of a 
statesman.”’ 

‘* Now then, there you go, flying out like 
ganpowder because one just speaks to you, 
and here we are missing no end of fun. Here, 
porcupine that you are, give us hold of the 
paper. What a beastly handwriting! I sup- 
pose it’s that stiff-backed ass, Pumpleblue- 
skin’s.”’ 

‘* My nephew may not have all the graces 
of a courtier, your Highness, but he is a 
faithful servant of yours.’’ 

“He looks like a servant out of livery. 
Well, as far as I can read it, the thing seems 
all right. Stop, what’s that word?’’ 

‘* Which, Highness?’ 

**That! Why, it’s ‘constitutional’! Ilow 
dare you put such a word into my mouth?) 








INVITATION. 


I will not sanction the Message, and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself! ’’ 

“If your Highness will look at the con- 
text—”’ 

‘«But I wont, and I don’t see any con- 
text. Where’s the context—do you mean 
the green ribbon — what’s that got to do 
with it?” 

‘“‘T mean the sense of the passage, High- 
ness.”” 

‘* There’s no sense in the passage, and you 
just go out into the passage and scratch the 
word out, or I wont prorogue.”’ 

‘“‘T undertake to do so, Highness. With 
that correction, may I deliver the document 
in? ” 

His Serene Highness was going to refuse, 
but at this moment the fair Magdalen sat 
down to take off her shoe for the further 
castigation of her unwelcome lover, and the 
Sovereign impatiently signed to his Prime 
Minister to be off. 

So the lover was slapped and the Message 
delivered, and the Parliament of Hesse-Cas- 
sel prorogued. And this is the way the Ger- 
mans submit to be governed—the great Ger- 
mans who claim a voice in the affairs of 
Europe. 


THE EAGLE’S INVITATION. 


Tue Eagle called himself the pink of birds, — 
No winged thing more modest, milder, meeker ; ; 
Proved by that best of all criteria, words, 
In every quarrel guardian of the weaker. 


And yet, from ill designs however clear, 
The Eagle was misconstrued and mistaken ; 
The lambs drew tow’rds the Dog when he sailed 
near 
The Pigs made haste to save their piglings’ 
bacon. 


The Turkeys sought their pen ; fusgy Dame Part- 
let 
Clucked in her chicks or ducklings where they 
dabbled ; 
His wing’s broad shadow the whole basse-cour 
startled 
All save the Geese, who still serenely gabbled. 


Such general distrust among his kind 
Was very painful to the Eagle’s feelings, 

And he cast round, in his much-pondering mind, 
To efface this false impression of his dealings. 


**The potent beak and talons Nature gave 
I cannot lay aside—the more’s the pity ! 
| Or both from head and feet I’d gladly shave, - 
Though the proud buffetted, and jeered the 
witty. 











HZOLUS IN THE ORCHESTRA. 


**°Tis my misfortune—not my fault, alas !— 
That Mother Nature has made me carnivorous ; 
How gladly, otherwise, I’d go to grass, 
Enjoying peace and herbs with things herbivo- 
Tous 3 


‘* Myself from this ill-odor to relieve, 
Prove mine the innocence of babes and suck- 
lings 
Convince men that my food I buy, not thieve, 
And ne’er make faid on lambs, pigs, chicks, 
or ducklings, 


‘¢There’s but one way—my brother beasts and 
birds 
Here in a solemn Congress to assemble, 
To settle matters not with claws, but words, 
And prove I’m not a thing at which to tremble. 


‘* Why should the British Lion trade and culture 

Neglect, to show his fangs at me, his brother? 

Why should Russ Bear, Prussian and Austrian 
Vulture 

Go thus armed to the teeth against each other? 


** Come all and gather here, into my eyrie ; 
I charge myself with your accommodation : 
Let generous faith replace suspicion wary, 
And for self-interest try self-abnegation. 


‘*In the wide Kingdoms of earth, air, and sea, 
All questions that want settlement let’s settle ; 
Far from us let recrimination be, 
And vulgar interchange ’twixt pot and kettle. 


‘ TTeav’n knows I have no private ends behind, 
No underhand designs, no projects sinister ; 
Tam a harmless bird,—though much maligned,— 
To the world’s brotherhood who'd gladly min- 

ister. 


**Come, brethren !’"—so the Eagle’s missive 
spake, 
And more mellifluous words were never written: 
It made the Vultures stare, the Turkeys quake, 
And stirred e’en the slow Lion of Great Bri- 
tain. 


Quoth Austria’s black Vulture, ‘I don’t mind 
Whose prey’s ta’en, so that my preserves 
aren’t peddled with ; ”’ 
The Prussian Vulture, too, was well inclined, 
** But, be it understood, our game’s not med- 
dled with.” 


Quoth the Russ Bear, ‘‘ While kindly winter 
freezes, 
And angry Europe calls me o’er the coals, 
Delay’s my game: be it as Eagle pleases, 


Provided he don’t perch upon my Poles.’ 


The pip-sick Turkey swelled his scarlet wattles, 
And gobbled, ‘* Timeo Danaos—et Gallos ;”? 
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Small German Bantams talked quite big of battles, 
And the Geese flapped applause, out of the 
shallows. 


The Lion shifts and snorts and sniffs the air, 
Lifting, deliberate, a doubtful face ; 

Then turns him three times round upon his lair, 
And slowly settles down in his old place. 


And growls, half-answer, half-interrogation, 
**A message from the Eagle, H’m—I know! 
Brotherhood, justice, and pacification ?— 
Don’t seem to see it—and don’t mean to go! 


‘* Fagles may easily win gulls’ applause ; 
But ’tis my rule ‘ saying’ to test by ‘ doing ;’ 
And as I laugh when Doves use beak and claws, 
So I distrust when Eagles take to cooing.”’ 
—Punch. 





AOLUS IN THE ORCHESTRA. 


In his proposal of a congress, the French 
Emperor observes :— 


‘Tf I take the initiative in such an over- 
ture, I do not yield to an impulse of vanity.”’ 


‘‘ Taking the initiative in the overture” 
of course means, in plainer English, that his 
majesty, in congress, intends to play first 
fiddle. Supposing he succeeds in getting his 
band together, we doubt if those who take a 
part in it will submit quite to his leadership, 
and we rather fear his overture will be sadly 
unlike Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Calm Sea and Pros- 
perous Voyage.’’ Besides playing first fid- 
dle, his majesty inclines rather to blowing 
his own trumpet ; and if he attempts to play 
both instruments at once, the chances are, . 
we think, that there will be some little dis- 
cord. His majesty is somewhat of an AZolus 
in his command of that wind instrument to 
which we have referred, and hitherto his 
tone has been so loud and warlike, that we 
can hardly fancy him performing in a quiet 
overture of peace. We fear that when he 
takes the chair at his proposed harmonic 
meeting he will find he has hard work to do 
in keeping up the harmony, for some cle- 
ment of discord is pretty sure to trouble 
him ; and if his overture should be unfav:.- 
ably listened to, he would be among the first 
in kicking up a row.— Punch. 
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Report by the Daily Advertiser. 
ON THE WEANING OF AMERICA. 
LECTURE BY DR. 0. W. HOLMES. 

A creat change has evidently taken place 
within the last two or three years in the re- 
lations of our people and nation to the dynas- 
ties of the Old World, especially to the pre- 
dominant power of England. It will appear, 
on examination, that this change is the last 
of four distinct stages of separation from the 
mother country, all of which were necessary 
to break up our colonial relations, and make 
us in fact, what we have long been in name, 
a free, independent, self-governing nation. 
The first stage of separation was simultane- 
ous with the foundation of some of the Colo- 
nies, being indeed the very reason of their es- 
tablishment. It forms the epoch of Religious 
Independence. The second dates from our 
existence as a distinct sovereignty, and begins 
at the period when the Colonies declared their 
Political Independence. The third has no 
precise limits in time, and has never been per- 
fectly ‘established,—probably never will be, 
except in case of a war with some European 
power, which would throw our country upon 
its own material resources. This is the move- 
ment towards Industrial Independence,—the 
ability to provide for all our own material 
wants. The fourth and last stage of sepa- 
ration from the parent country is that which 
the past two or three years more especially 
have been bringing about. It is the final 
emancipation of American opinion from Brit- 
ish, from Old World mastery, and is marked 
by the rapid growth of our Intellectual Inde- 
pendence. 

He said that it would be interesting, if the 
time allowed, to show how entirely dependent 
in all but religion the colonists continued for 
along period. It would be easy to show that 
their loyalty remained unimpaired, nay, ar- 
dent and unquestioned nearly up to the time 
of the Revolution, when it underwent so rapid 
a change that, in the words of a contemporary 
writer, “‘In the short space of two years 
nearly three millions of people passed over 
from the love and duty of loyal subjects to 
the hatred and resentment of enemies.’’ It 
would not be uninstructive to review the 
course of English legislation with reference 
to the commercial and industrial interests of 
the Colonies, taking as fixed points two move- 
ments made precisely two hundred years ago, 


of 1663, for the purpose of monopolizing colo- 
nial trade and manufactures and the system 
of taxation for the same purpose begun im- 
mediately after the signing of the Treaty of 
Peace in 1763, and which ended in producing 
the revolt of the North American Colonies. 
It might have been pleasant to trace the 
growth of a distinct’ American intellectual 
culture from the time when all our scholars 
came from Oxford and Cambridge, when Ann 
Dudley—*‘ The Tenth Muse,’’ Governor Dud- 
ley’s daughter, Governor Bradstreet’s wife— 
published her little volume of poems in Lon- 
don, to the period when a new aspect of 
thought and national character came in with 
our political separation from the mother coun- 
try. But the clock was inexorable, and it 
would be necessary to confine himself to the 
hasty examination of the later phases of the 
last stage of progressive independent develop- 
ment referred to and such lessons as seem nat- 
urally to flow from our glances at its history. 

It could not have been expected that the 
growth of intellectual culture would be fa- 
vored by the long struggle of the Revolution 
and the poverty and unsettled order of things 
which followed. Art, in the persons of West 
and Copley, fled from the scene of tumult to 
the protection of the mother country. Sci- 
ence forgot her tasks when Franklin went to 
France as an Envoy, and Rittenhouse became 
the State Treasurer of Pennsylvania. Liter- 
ature seemed to have no existence, except in 
the inflamed appeals of patriotism and the 
popular rhymes which embodied the feelings 
of the time. Our true literature of this pe- 
riod was in truth almost exclusively political. 
It was to be looked for in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the Union 
and the several States ; in the Messages and 
Farewell Address of Washington ; in the Es- 
says and Debates agitating the great practi- 
cal questions of government. These were 
what we had to show our British critics, and 
we had no right to expect them to understand 
such a literature. 

Dr. Holmes went on to show that the true 
intellectual character of the Revolutionary 
period was to be looked for in political writ- 
ings almost exclusively. American scholar- 
ship was European in spirit and imitative in 
form. British criticism aimed to keep up the 
provincial character of colonial authorship as 
« it had formerly done with regard to industry 
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and commerce. After showing that Irving 
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ON THE WEANING OF AMERICA. 


was hardly American enough for England, 
and that Cooper was too American, he went 
on to say that Prescott was really the first 
writer who broke the tyranny of British crit- 
icism. His nationality was as unquestiona- 
ble as that of Bunker Hill, but his subjects 
involved no angry debate ; his style was pure 
enough for Oxford and Cambridge ; his schol- 
arship was genuine and not ostentatious, and 
his personal history was of special interest 
from the infirmity which he shared, though 
in a less degree, with Homer and Milton, 
with Huber and Thierry. With Prescott 
began the true era of our literary indepen- 
dence, which has been kept up by a succes- 
sion of men and women of unquestioned gen- 
ius, on whose merits Europe, and not the 
British Quarterlies alone, re-affirmed the 
judgment already passed by our own nation. 

The literary intercourse between the two 
countries went on with increasing cordiality. 
English and American authors introduced 
each other to their several publics, and fra- 
ternized in a way hitherto unknown. But 
the Old World still kept the upper hand with 
the Colonies. The brass-kettle thunder of the 
London Times sounded in our ears as if it 
came from Olympus. The flashing epigrams 
of Macaulay seemed to carry a judicial au- 
thority even when they struck at the good 
name of the New England Puritan or the 
Pennsylvania Quaker. The savage utterances 
of Carlyle had for us an oracular solemnity, 
even when they insulted the common feelings 
of humanity. 

The entente cordiale was at its height when 
the Prince of Wales made his visit among us. 
It is pleasing to recall the simple enthusiasm 
of the welcome he received. There are sen- 
timents in nations as in individuals, and this 
family meeting after so protracted a political 
estrangement seemed like the kiss of a brother 
and sister, long alienated, at last fully recon- 
ciled. We did all we could to please the 
slight boy who was our guest. Our harm- 
less infantry, whose ranks had never fired 
anything worse than powder from their mus- 
kets, deployed before him in all their splen- 
dor. Our civie cavalry, clattering their 
bloodless sabres and wincing in their galling 
saddles, amazed him with their imposing evo- 
lutions. Our maidens smiled for him, our 
poets sang for him, our mayors made speeches 
and our aldermen ran up bills in his honor. 

A year from the very week of the Prince 
of Wales’s visit to our New England metrop- 
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olis and the neighboring university, the col- 
lege-boys who had welcomed him as a fellow- 
student were reddening the trampled soil of 
Virginia and staining the turbid waters of 
the Potomac with their pure and generous 
blood. Instead of the anthems and shouts of 
welcome of the last year’s bright October, we 
had the hoarse rumors, the blasting telegraph 
messages that told us of our individual share 
in the miserable disaster of Ball’s Bluff, where 
all was lost excepting honor. At that dark 
period of our history we had been cheated, by 
conspirators, we had been robbed by traitors, 
we had been attacked and discomfited by 
rebels. Taken at a disadvantage by a great 
host of organized desperadoes, whose first plot 
involved the assassination of the man whom 
the whole nation had solemnly elected as its 
chief magistrate ; struck and stunned before 
it could rise and defend itself, according to 
the memorable precedent of that earlier act of 
treacherous violénce,—for Preston S. Brooks 
was the John the Baptist of a revelation which 
claims Alexander H. Stephens as its Messiah, 
—the nation reeled in its seat, blinded, bewil- 
dered, ready to fall, as it seemed, if some 
friendly arm were not extended as a support 
until the blood had time to rally at the heart 
and the sudden faintness should have passed 
away. 

Then was England’s hour. Never, never, 
though she wait until the name she bears is 
obsolete on the map of Europe, and her pres- 
ent golden civilization is buried with that of 
the ages of iron and bronze and stone, will 
that hour come again. A cup of cold water 
was all we asked for in the dread extreme of 
our national agony. She filled a sponge with 
vinegar mingled with gall, a1.d held it out to 
us upon the end of her spear. It was not so 
much anger as deep sorrow that filled the 
souls of those Americans who had loved her 
best. They had overrated the civilization of 
the mother country—that was all. They had 
believed in her Christian sincerity—nothing 
more. They knew that however right and 
wrong might be confused on lesser points, two 
things were perfectly clear. One was that a 
friendly Government, not even pretended to 
have violated its Constitution or laws, was 
defending its property and its life against a 
series of unprovoked assaults. ‘The other was 
that the assailants had as their avowed object 
the establishment of a new power, based upon 
slavery as its corner-stone. 

After considering the change of sentiments 
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and intellectual relations between the two 
eountries, Dr. Holmes went on to draw 
some practical results as to our own duties. 
The first thought which he would urge was 
hardly, perhaps, what might have been antic- 
ipated from the length at which he had dwelt 
upon the hard treatment we had a right to 
complain of. It is not revenge that we are 
to cherish. It is not by war that we are to 
seek to convert the Old World to our theories 
and practice in government. Let us not, 
therefore, waste our strength in threats of 
vengeance against those misguided govern- 
ments who mistook their true interest in the 
prospect of our calamity. We can conquer 
them by peace better than by war. When 
the Union emerges from the battle-smoke, her 
crest towering over the ruins of traitorous 
cities and the wrecks of rebel armies, her eye 
flashing defiance to all her evil wishers, her 
breast heaving under its corselet of iron, her 
arm wielding the mightiest enginery that 
was ever forged into the thunderbolts of war, 
her triumph will be grand enough without 
her setting fire to the stubble with which the 
folly of the Old World has girt its thrones. 

Who can doubt that she will fulfil her 
magnificent destiny? We may or may not 
live to see the subsidence of the long ground- 
swell that must follow so terrible a storm as 
that through which we are passing. But the 
coming generation will spring from the loins 
of heroes, and none will love peace and free- 
dom so well as those who remember what it 
cost tieir fathers and their mothers. 

The cares and trials of peace will succeed 
the demands and sufferings of war. We must 
begin betimes to educate our children to a 
deep sense and thorough knowledge of their 
political duties ; we must teach them that 
it is a part of the moral code of every true 
American to take his share in the government 
of his country. It is not a little knowledge 
spread thinly over a great slice of the conti- 
nent—like boarding-house bread and butter 
—that is to content us. We have done well, 
80 far, by the common mind—now let us try 
for the maximum developments in every form 
of letters, science, and arts, by encouraging 
in all practicable ways the talent and genius 
which are born among us, and welcoming 
whatever the Old World may send us. 

One more lesson, the last which he should 
commend to their thought, was nobler, holier 
than all the rest. The little mean provincial 
rivalries and jealousies between different sec- 
tions of the loyal Union, he said, must give 
place to a complete, absolute, generous, sym- 





pathetic, homogeneous nationality. We are 
not all alike, and never shall be. It is easy 
to make our local differences the subjects of 
perpetual irritation and ill-temper. We 
should not wish to kill the sentiments which 
make a man proud or fond of his native town, 
or State, or section, but is it not as‘tme now 
as when the Father of his country, said it: 
“The name of American, whicb” belongs to 
you in your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism more than 
any appellation derived from local discrimina- 
tions’? War has made us acquainted with 
each other in a few months as ages of peace 
could not have done. In the cold bivouac 
the soldier from the hills of New England has 
shared his blanket with the son of the West- 
ern prairies; side by side the ‘Twentieth 
Massachusetts and the Seventh Michigan, 
and many a pair like them, have stcod in the 
deadly front of battle, and as their blood 
mingled in the dust of the battle-field it has 
set the broad red seal on the American Union 
which shall make it binding forever, in spite 
of the devil's lawyers and the perjured trai- 
tors they have suborned ! 

The Union has been a rock resting on 80 
broad a base that it seemed as if the world 
could not stir it from its position. The prob- 
lem of its enemies has been to undermine it, 
skilfully at first, violently by and by, so that 
it should come at last to rest upon a narrow 
edge,—its mighty weight equally distributed 
on either side of the support upon which it 
was balanced. Thus it would become the 
rocking-stone which every baby-prince could 
set swinging with the pressure of his little 
hand, and the mountain mass which defied 
the united forces of earth’s oppressors be de- 
graded into the toy of idle despots. So, they 
said, shall the land of Washington share the 
fate of the miserable realm of Montezuma, 
where Liberty lies prostrate for the moment 
at the foot of the Sierra Madre, waiting till 
its silent volcanoes rekindle their slumbering 
fires and the earthquake delivers the land from 
its second Cortez and his legions! 

We must disappoint our enemies—we will 
disappoint them! Our triumphant civiliza- 
tion will engulf and bury over its barbarisms, 
we may hope and believe, as rapidly as those 
of the haughty mountain clansmen of Scot- 
land were swallowed up in the last century. 

The first word of our State motto is the 
Sword, but the two last are Liberty and 
Peace. 

IIe closed his lecture by repeating some 
lines written many years ago, before the ter- 
rible experience of War had given point to 
the lesson he then attempted to enforce. 

The many admirable points in the lecture 
were fully appreciated by the audience, who 
frequently manifested their pleasure in bursts 
of applause. 
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From The Spectator. 
QUEENS OF SONG.* 

Unpver the above somewhat fanciful title, 
the authoress of the volumes before us has 
given to the public the results of much re- 
sear2h in a neglected but highly interesting 
field 0. biography, judiciously compiled, and 
enhanced in value by considerable brilliancy 
of style. She has laid down a definite and 
well-marked plan, and carried it out with 
singular felicity in detail as well as compre- 
hensiveness in design. Her work, though 
confined to a strictly limited subject, appeals 
not exclusively to the musical public, or even 
to the larger class who take an interest in 
musical gossip and tradition, but to the gen- 
eral reader in the widest sense of the term. 
The operatic prima donna forms a class abso- 
lutely unique in special character as well as 
special genius. ‘There is nothing in the least 
analogous in any other art or profession, and 
if the ‘“‘ queen of song”? rises apparently 
without an effort, often in a single bound, 
to the utmost height of fame, fortune, and 
rank, there are inherent dangers and draw- 
backs in her career which a study of the class 
shows that she but too rarely escapes. Ris- 
ing, as a general rule, from the humbler 
ranks of society, after a childhood of severe 
training, with vanity stimulated on one hand 
by the admiration of friends, and on the 
other by the criticisin of rivals, she suddenly 
finds herself in the receipt of enormous sums, 
courted hy the highest, and talked of by all. 
With an almost unvarying fatality, she is 
dazzled by her success, her vanity develops 
into the wildest caprice, and often profusely 
generous, she always becomes extravagant to 
the last degree; with suitors of the highest 
classes, and yet constantly brought in contact 
with all the strange characters who crowd the 
outskirts of operatic life, she rarely contracts 
a marriage in which disparity of rank, or 
her own caprice in one case, or the brutality 
or avarice of her husband in the other, does 
not prove a fatal bar to happiness. Seldom, 
too, does good judgment attend her brilliant 
talents, and rarely retiring from the scene 
in the full tide of popularity and fortune, 
her career of brilliant success is too often 
closed amidst the bitter mortification of find- 
ing her failing powers unable to prevent all 
her empire passing away to a younger rival. 

*“The Queens of Song.” By Ellen Creathorne 
Clayton. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 





Such, at least, is too often in substance the 
melancholy tale of the pages before us. With- 
in the limits of the present generation many 
things have changed, and lessened the dan- 
gers as well as the excessive brilliancy of the 
prima donna’s dominion. Professional cul- 
tivation is increasing in extent, at least pari 
passu, with popular taste in music. The 
tendency of modern opera is not in favor of 
undue exaltation of one brilliant star to the 
exclusion of all others; and there seems 
slight probability of again witnessing a mu- 
sical furore such as were matters of com- 
mon occurrence up to a recent date. In pro- 
portion as this tendency is developed, the 
position of the ‘‘ queen of song’’ of the day 
is relatively lowered, and we may hope in 
the future to find brilliant gifts of nature 
less frequently associated with wild and ro- 
mantic careers ending in misery and obscu- 
rity. 

Out of the large number of female vocal- 
ists who have flourished since the establish- 
ment of the lyric drama, thirty-eight repre- 
sentatives have been chosen by the authoress, 
and, on the whole, the selection has been 
admirably made. Without losing sight of 
her main object, the illustration of as many 
different types of the same class as possible, 
she has contrived in reality to weave the 
separate biographical sketches into what 
amounts very nearly to ‘a history of the 
opera. Personal anecdote, of course, pre- 
vails, but it is always cleverly associated 
with a substratum of interesting operatic 
events. The second volume is principally 
occupied with great singers, either still alive, 
or whose lives are still in the memory of the° 
present generation. We cannot, therefore, 
employ our limited space better than by as 
briefly as possible running through one or 
two of the eighteen eventful lives which are 
contained % the first volume. 

The first English vocalist who may fairly 
be called a ‘* queen of song ’’ was Katherine 
Tofts, a lady who first attained celebrity in 
Arsinoe, a strange medley of scraps of Ital- 
ian operas strung together by Clayton in 
1703. The fashion thus set was followed 
for some years, and so crude was the English 
notion of opera in those days that in Camilla, 
the most successful picce of the day, Mrs. 
Tofts sang in English, while her great rival, 
Margerita de l’Epine, and others, sang in 
Italian. The latter was a Tuscan, tall, ugly, 
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and swarthy, who yet possessed a power of 
fascination which formed one of the wonders 
of the day. After rejecting admirers of all 
classes, she bestowed her hand on Dr. Pe- 
pusch, with whom she appears to have lived 
happily, even answering readily to her hus- 
band’s playful mode of addressing her as 
‘¢ Hecate.’? Poor Mrs. Tofts met with a far 
different fate ; her success as Camilla proved 
the overthrow of her reason, and she died in 
a madhouse. The history of Anastasia Rob- 
inson and her long concealed marriage with 
the Earl of Peterborough is already well 
known, and in :ts termination forms a pleas- 
ing exception to that of many of her compan- 
ion ** queens of song.’’ The next in our list 
is Lavinia Fenton, whose fascinations as the 
first of the long series of Polly Peachums of 
the day ultimately won her the title of 
Duchess of Bolton. The history of La Mau- 
pin, the favorite French singer in the days 
of Lulli, reads like a romance by Dumas. 
With great personal charms, a splendid 
voice, but no cultivation, she enchanted the 
Parisians as a singer, while in private life 
she figured in the wildest and strangest 
scenes of those wild days. Dressing habitu- 
ally in man’s clothes, she broke into and set 
fire to a convent, was condemned to be 
burnt, fought more than one duel, beat and 
robbed a fellow-singer in the streets of Paris, 
and finally retired from the world to spend 
the remaining years of a short life in ascetic 
seclusion. We now return to London, and 
find the scene occupied by Francesca Cuzzoni 
and Faustina Bordoni, whose desperate ri- 
valry shared the attention of the public with 
that of Handel and Farinelli. Bordoni was 
originally introduced by Handel himself, who 
found % absolutely requisite to have some 
check on the caprice of Cuzzoni, whom he 
once actually seized and threatened to throw 
out of the window, unless she promised to 
sing a certain passage correctly. After a 
brilliant career, she died in misery in Hol- 
land. Caterina Gabrielli, ‘* La Cuochetina,”’ 
was the next singer of any great note in Eu- 
rope. Her splendid voice and great beauty 
were accompanied by caprice almost border- 
ing on insanity. On one occasion when com- 
mitted to prison by the Viceroy of Sicily for 
deliberately singing badly, she gave magnifi- 
cent banquets every day to her fellow-pris- 
oners, besides loading them with presents. 
Her income was enormous, and the terms 
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she asked even more so. The Emperor of 
Russia, astounded at her’ unheard-of de- 
mands, and contrasting them with the pay 
of a field-marshal, was met with the cool re- 
ply, ‘Then your majesty may get your field- 
marshals to sing for you.”” In Paris, a lit- 
tle later, we find Rameau in the height of his 
success, boasting that he could set the words 
of a Dutch gazette to music, if required. 
Among the most successful singers of the 
day was Sophie Arnould, whose sparkling 
wit and estimation in Parisian society would 
alone have rendered her celebrated. An- 
toinette St. Hubery, the idol of Europe just 
before the French Revolution, was {i.e next 
really great singer, though her career is 
principally remarkable for its tr.gical ter- 
mination. She was assassinated, together 
with her husband, the Count d’Entraigues, 
in their own house at Barnes, in 1812. Next 
come Mara and Todi abroad and Mrs. Billing- 
ton in England. It is difficult to imagine a 
stranger life than that of Mara, tied to a 
drunken and brutal husband, while her per- 
formances were the object of con'ention to 
all the crowned heads of Europe. Her es- 
capes from the power of Ferderick the Great, 
who once had her dragged out of bed by a 
detachment of soldiers, to sing, his grim 
pleasantry in sentencing her husband to beat 
a military drum for a month, as he was 80 
fond of beating her, and her strange conduct 
in England, all unite to form one of the 
strangest even of these strange stories. 
Grandly as she sang Handel’s music; the 
English never quite forgave her obstinacy in 
sitting down during the solos, and her freaks 
at Oxford, when she threw her book at a mu- 
sician in the orchestra because he played a 
note out of tune. Mrs. Billington was then 
the favorite of the day in London, and was 
receiving the before unheard-of terms of £3,- 
000 for three nights a week for six months, 
and a benefit insured at £500 more. She 
accumulated more property from her earn- 
ings than any English singer, but did not 
escape an even worse fate than that of the 
haughty Mara. Her second husband, a 


French scoundrel named Felican, was pub- 
licly flogged in Italy for cruelty to her in the 
first week of their marriage, and after years 
of separation and extortion of money on his 
part, she died from the effects of a blow from 
him. 

We now come to days within the memory 
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of the present generation, and Catalani is, 
perhaps, the last of the old school of ‘‘ queens 
of song.’? One can scarcely realize now-a- 
days so romantic a courtship as that of M. 
Vallebrecque and the youthful Catalani, or 
still less a vocalist being so far overwhelmed 
with popular worship as to gravely declare 
it profanity to depreciate the gifts of Heaven, 
when God had given to a mortal such an ex- 
traordinary voice as that she possessed. 

The second volume is occupied with the 
lives of singers either still living or but re- 
cently passed from the scene of their tri- 
umphs, The authoress has freely availed 
herself >f contemporaneous criticism, and 
the consyquent preponderance of technicali- 
ties renders it less interesting to the general 
reader, as well as the fact that, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of that of the unfortunate 
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Malibran, there are none of the strange and 
romance-like stories to which the reader of 
the first has become accustomed. The bright 
| eaeoe of Madame Goldschmidt-Lind, as one 
of the latest and most brilliant of the serigs 
of songstresses, affords hopeful augury for 
the future, and we sincerely hope that the 
title of “‘ queen of song’’ may cease to im- 
ply, as it too often has done, ill-assorted 
unions, reckless extravagance, heads turned 
by vanity, and obscure or miserable deaths. 

In conclusion, we can only remark that 
few more readable books have been issued 
for some time. The style of, the authoress 
is always clear and vivid, and occasionally 
even brilliant. We ought not, either, to 
omit to notice the valuable chronological list 
of every known opera which closes the sec- 
ond volume. 








A Necro Pattosopner.—A correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Gazette, writing from the Cum- 
berland River, gives the following humorous col- 
loquy with a philosophic darkey :— 

I noticed upon the hurricane deck to-day an el- 
derly darkey, with a very philosophical and ret- 
rospective cast of countenance, squatted upon 
his bundle, toasting his shins against the chimney, 
and apparently plunged into a state of profound 
meditation. Tinding, upon inquiry, that he be- 
longed to the 9th Illinois, one of the most gallantly 
behaved and heavy-losing regiments at the Fort 
Donelson battle, and a part of which was aboard, 
I began to interrogate him upon the subject. His 
philosophy was so much in the Falstaffian vein 
that I will give his views in his own words as 
near as my memory serves me: 

‘* Were you in the fight?’ 

*¢ Had a little taste of it, sa.’’ 

‘¢ Stood your ground, did you? ”’ 

** No, sa; [ runs.”’ 

‘* Run at the first fire, did you? ’’ 

‘© Yes, and would hab run sooner, had I know’d 
it war comin’.’’ 

‘*Why, that wasn’t very creditable to your 
courage. ’” 

‘** Dat isn’t my line, sa—cookin’s my profes- 
sion.”’ 

‘* Well, but have you no regard to your repu- 
tation?’ 

** Reputation’s nothin’ to me by the side ob 
life.’ 

**Do you consider your life worth more than 
other people’s? ”’ 

** It is worth more to me, sa.’’ 

‘Then you must value your life highly.’ 


*¢ Yes, sa, I does, more than all dis world, 
more than a million ob dollars, sa; for what dat 
would be wurth to a man wid the bref out on 
him? Self-preserbashum am de fust law wid me.’’ 

‘* But why should you act upon a different rule 
from other men ?”’ 

‘* Because different men set different values 
upon dar lives ; mine is not in the market.’’ 

** But, if you lost it, you would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you died for your coun- 
| try.”? 

** What satisfaction would dat be to me when 
de power of feelin’ was gone? ’’ 

“Then patriotism and honor are nothing to 
you? ”’ 

** Nuffin whatever, sa ; I regard dem as among 
de vanities.’’ 

‘© Tf our soldiers were like you, traitors might 
have broken up the Government without resist- 
ance.’? 

‘* Yes, sa ; dar would have been no help for 
it ; wouldn’t put my life in the scale ’ginst any 
government that ever existed, for no government 
could replace de loss to me.”’ 

**Do you think any of your company would 
have missed you if you had been killed ? ”’ 

‘*May be not, sa; a dead white man aint 
much to dese sogers, let alone a dead niggar ; but 
I’d missed myself, and dat was the pint wid me.’’ 

It is safe to say that the dusky corpse of that 
African will never darken the field of carnage. 

‘*Uneius,’’ by the Baroness Tautphous, a 
novel in three volumes, is stated to be an inde- 
pendent German work, not a translation of ** At 
Odds,’’ as was surmised. 
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From The Spectator. 
LIFE IN BRAZIL. 

[The following interesting letter corroho- 
rates so fully the details of our recent articles 
on slavery in Brazil, and in other respects 
gives so striking a picture of the state of so- 
ciety there, that it canhot but be interesting 
to our readers. | 
Rancho, near Os Perus, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1863. 


My bEar ,—I am now about to make 
a tardy performance of my promise to give 
you some account of my experiences in Brazil. 
The climate of the province of Sao Paulo, 
generally from April to November, is really 
magnificent; it surpasses in grandeur and 
beauty anything that can be imagined by one 
who has never been out of England. But 
from November to April, excepting in such 
unusually dry seasons as the present, and in 
the vicinity of the mountain ranges at almost 
all times, the rain is terrific. In the hot 
season it comes on pretty regularly about the 
middle of the day, and continues till the mid- 
dle of the night. 1 have sometimes had to 
walk two or three miles in a stream of water 
over my ankles—the bed of the stream be- 
ing the road, or track, which goes by the 
name of a road. At other times I have seen 
it rain for a whole weck without any cessa- 
tion, and portions of that time in torrents 
which [ have no skill to describe. During 
the interval, in the months of December, Jan- 
uary, and February, the heat is very great. 
Tron left stationary in the sun’s rays for a few 
ininutes will burn the hands on being touched. 
This I have frequently found to my cost, 
when suddenly laying hold of instruments of 
that material. Insects the most difficult to 
kill are specdily burnt to death when placed 
on a hand-biil that has been thus heated. I 
was living in a canvas tent during nine or 
ten months, which included the whole of the 
wet season last year. In January my tent 
was pitched in a shady place in a wood, and 
although the sun’s rays could never penetrate 
the foliage sufficiently to fall directly on the 
tent, a thermometer in the inside reached 110 
degs, Fahr., but [donot think that fairly in 
the shade it ever marked more than 93 degs. 
The interior of the tent in the middle of the 
day was from 15 to 20 degs. hotter than the 
exterior. This intense heat was alternated 
with rain, such as I have partially described 
above. 

Notwithstanding all the contrivances and 
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appliances that I could invent, the rain, after 
ten or twelve hours’ duration, copiously pene- 
trated thé tent, and I have more than once 
been, for a whole week, without a single 
article in the tent that was not more or less 
saturated, bed-clothing and everything I had. 
When [add to this, that from the roads be- 
ing impassable I had difficulty in obtaining 
anything to eat, and have sometimes subsisted 
for days on beans, a little pork-fat, and tinct- 
ure of quinine, and that while at work I was 
in constant danger of being bitten hy the most 
poisonous snakes known, you will perceive 
that a railway engineer in Brazil has other 
than pleasant things to encounter. 

In the wet season the roads are execrable 
in the extreme. I have seen portions of two 
hundred yards long which could be com- 
pared only to the bed of a river, in which the 
mud was thick and deep, and in one of those 
places I have counted the heads of more than 
twenty dead mules projecting above the mud. 
Goods are transported either on the backs of 
mules or on bullock-carts, and cannot be con- 
veyed by any other means. The bullock- 
cart consists of a platform, pole, and axle, 
mounted on two solid wheels. Its form ap- 
pears to have undergone no change since the 
time of the Romans, and is exactly similar to 
that of some vehicles of the same description 
which I saw in Portugal. The drivers obdu- 
rately refuse to grease the whecle, and the re- 
sult is that they make a noise which can 
sometimes be heard at distances of more than 
a mile. During two or three months of the 
year the roads become impassable even for 
these barbarously rude vehicles, excepting in 
the immediate vicinity of the towns. I have 
sometimes sect thousands of mules inter- 
cepted by a bad place in the road, and com- 
pelled to remain stationary for days. Mules 
are the only means by which the produce of 
the interior is conveyed to the sea-coast. 
They are sent from the interior—laden prin- 
cipally with coffee—in troops varying in nam- 
ber from twenty to a hundred ; a troop trav- 
els in separate divisions of ten or twelve, each 
division in the care of two men, or aman and 
a boy, who are called ‘ troupeiras ”’ (pro- 
nounced ‘* troupdra’’). A troupeira’s cos- 
tume in the hot weather generally consists 
solely of a pair of trousers and a broad- 
brimmed hat. Each man has with him, how- 


ever, a thick cloth cloak, called a poncho, 
which serves fora blanket at night and for a 
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protection from the rain in the day. Judg- 
ing of the rustic population of the interior 
from those of these men who are not negroes, 
and from other specimens that not unfre- 
quently present themselves, and comparing 
them with other classes, and with all .the in- 
habitants of the town districts, it appears to 
me that if anything great will ever be made 
of the present materials of population of this 
part of Brazil, it must have its source in the 
class from which the troupeiras are drawn, 
and in that class only. Scarcely any individ- 
uals of this class can read. They are igno- 
rant in the extreme; uncultivated and fe- 
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themselves slaveholders. Another evil, al- 
most as great, is one which is constantly being 
adduced, but which must, nevertheless, be 
seen in action in order to beappreciated. It 
consists of the indolent habits and contempt 
of labor which the ‘ peculiar institution’ 
engenders in the white population. There is 
an entire absence of either encrgy or skill in 
the cultivation of the land. Except in the 
coffee plantations the land can scarcely be 
said to be cultivated at all. The mode 
adopted is as follows: Fire is put to the 
wood on a tract of ground when the high 





grass and brushwood are very dry. By this 


rocious ; ‘barbarous in the severest sense of | means the ground is cleared of the under- 
the word, yet they are punctilious in eli, | nem, and most of the trees are thrown 
ing a, certain conventional politeness amongs-down ; but the charred stems of those whose 
theinselves, which contrasts strangely with | ‘diameter exceeds five or six inches remain on 
their general bearing. But they have a due the ground. The small roots are then ex- 
share of that sturdy vigor whieh is necessary | | tracted and burnt, the surface of the ground 
for the preservation of a race, the absence of is turned up with hoes, and Indian corn is 
which in the other classes makes them mure| planted; but the charred timber and stems 


insipid to Englishmen than it is easy to de-| 


scribe. 

A very large proportion of the population | 
is made up of negroes and mulattoes, most | 
of whom are slaves. For the short time I 
have been in Brazil I have had considerable 
experience of the habits and characters of 
these people, and I have become convinced 
that their presence is the greatest bane of the 
country. Whether the case of other States 
my be similar or not, as far as Brazil is con- 
cerned it isan egregious error to suppose that 


the curse of slavery falls on the negroes. A/ 


few of the masters are certainly inhuman and 
brutal in their treatment of the slaves; but 
this is by no means generally the case, and I 
do not see how it can possibly be doubted that, 
on the whole, the blacks are very much better 
off than they would be even in this country, 
under any institutions of theirown. ‘The del- 
eterious influence which the colored popula- 
tion exercises on the nation is, however, enor- 
mous. Perhaps the worst evil is the mixture 
of hlood and consequent degeneracy of the in- 
habitants. This it is impossible to prevent 
while the two races are living side by side. 
In this country—heing, as it is, a slavehold- 


remain until they rot. The Indian corn takes 
| about half a year from the planting to its ar- 
| vival at maturity. It is then harvested, and 
| the ground is planted with sugar-cane, which 
occupies the soil about fourteen months, and 
is succeeded by mandioca (a plant of the same 
family as arrowroot), from whose roots a kind 
of flour is made. Dwarf French beans are 
planted simultaneously with the mandioca, 
and are harvested before the latter plant has 
grown to any considerable size. This course 
is continued for five or six years. The land has 
then hecome exhausted, and is permitted to 
run to waste fora number of years. It is al- 
most immediately covered with wood and rank 
weeds, and when it is again required for 
cultivation an exactly similar process of re- 
claiming has to be gone through; manure is 
never applied. ‘* Feijaos’’ (pronounced ‘* faz- 
héngs”’), i.e., the seed of French beans, flour 
made from the mandioca root, a little rice, 
and pork-fat, form the staple and almost the 
only food of the general inhabitants of the 
country. Meat is rarely caten except in the 
towns, There one can buy very bad beef at 
3d. per pound, worse mutton at 1s., and fowls 
at about 2s. 6d. each. In my district fowls, 








ing and a slave-traflicking one—the evil is car- | very poor ones, are sometimes plentiful at a 
ried to an almost incredible extent. Nearly | shilling each, and eggs at 1-2d/; at other 
all the population is more or less tainted with | times I have sent eight or nine miles without 
black blood. A large proportion of the land | being able to procure either. Seventy miles 
is held by mulattoes of the first generation, | further in the interior, however, provisions 
and there are instances of negro slaves being | are very much cheaper. Fowls are there sold 
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at 3d. each and eggs at 2d. per dozen. Wheat 
is unknown in Brazil, or at least in this part 
of it. A few years ago the Government pro- 
cured a great quantity of seed from England 
and distributed it in presents among the far- 
mers ; but, according to report, they, without 
exception, ate the seed instead of sowing it. 
Wheaten bread can be obtained in the towns, 
but it isall made from North American flour. 

There are slaves of all ages and both sexes 
in every fazenda—hideous and disgusting 
looking animals they are, particularly the 
women ; no picture or description could con- 
vey even a faint idea of their wretched ap- 
pearance. The women’s dress consists solely 
of a coarse linen jacket and a linsey-woolsey 
skirt, which is tied round the waist, and ex- 
tends to the calf of the leg. Imagine them, 
if you can, as I have often seen them, coming 
home at night in torrents of rain, thoroughly 
drenched and covered with mud, each woman 
with a bundle of wood on her head and a pipe 
in her mouth, toiling up a steep hill ina 
muddy lane, so slippery that a firm footing 
could scarcely be obtained at all! The men 
have a jacket and pair of trousers, and some- 
times a shirt. The children have a short 
linen frock, but in the hot weather they go 
perfectly naked, the girls till they are seven 
or eight years old, and the boys till they are 
nine or ten. Where negro slavery exists, 
flogging is a matter of necessity, as the ne- 
groes are amenable to no other kind of pun- 
ishment that would not injure their constitu- 
tions. It often takes place in these fazendas. 
In some of them the dress is not usually re- 
moved on such occasions, but generally the 
men are scourged on their bare backs, and 
the women have their skirts turned up and 
fastened round their waists and are flogged 
behind. The scourge is made of a piece of 
raw cowhide, five or six feet long, and about 
two inches broad, fastened to a stick, which 
serves for a handle. 

The following incident may, perhaps, give 
you a little idea of the country life of even the 
upper classes of Brazilian society : The Mar- 
quéza de is reputed to be the richest 
woman in Brazil, certainly she has been the 
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boarded floors. I saw her once in front of 
it, in the after part of the day, personally 
superintending the unloading a bullock-cart 
load of roots. Her dress consisted simply 
and solely of a dirty blue-and-white cotton 
gown, and a pair of clogs. I had previously 
met her ata party in Sio Paulo; she was 
then dressed with considerable taste, in an 
exactly similar style to that in which a gen- 
tlewoman in England would have been ona 
similar occasion. 

It is said that real gentlemen are to be 
found in every nation, and even here there 
are a few individuals to whom you would 
apply the term, meet them where you might. 
I know one or two who evince an immense 
amount of that kind of regard for other. peo- 
ple’s feelings which is characteristic of the 
gentleman of every age and clime. They, 
however, possess an inordinate share of that 
national repugnance to action, which is the 
great bane of the country. Their stately in- 
ertia utterly defies description. When they 
travel from thejr town-houses to their coun- 
try estates, they ride on mules at a pace 
scarcely exceeding three miles an hour, and 
are attended by a host of servants of all 
shades of color, and by a number of baggage 
and extra saddle mules. At such times tney 
vividly call to mind the descriptions of the 
old patriarchal journeys. 

An Oriental tinge runs through all the 
manners and customs of the country, and ‘is 
seen particularly in the general deportment 
of the women. In the interior, the female 
members of a family are not permitted to 
make their appearance before strangers of the 
opposite sex. One sees nothing of them un- 
til a visit has been several times repeated. 
Even in the towns there is a considerable 
amount of shyness, especially when other 
people are present. They lead a wretchedly 
indolent life. Excepting in the upper classes, 
very few indeed of them can read, and scarcely 
any, even in the best society, read any other 
books than French novels. They conceive 
that fat constitutes beauty, and their great 
ambition is to become as broad as they are 
long. When they appear in the streets they 


most influential. She was the Duchess of | are richly attired in European fashion ; but 


Cleveland of the late emperor, and her soci- 


within doors their apparel is wretched and 


ety is courted by all the aristocracy. She) their habits are filthy. In the principal re- 
ception-rooms of the best houses in Sao Paulo, 
ladies of quality may sometimes be seen pub- 
licly picking unmentionable insects from the 


sometimes resides at a fazenda on one of her 
estates through which I carried my line. 
This fazenda has neither glass windows nor 
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heads of their negro children. In some of 
the streets of Rio they amuse themselves by 
standing on the balconies and spitting on the 
heads of the foot-passengers below. With 
scarcely an exception they all smoke, and 
very frequently, if one of them happens to 
occupy the same position in a room for a 
short time while thus engaged, the floor in 
her vicinity attests that the usual propensity 
for expectoration on such occasions has been 
freely indulged. : 

After reading all this, you will, no doubt, 
be prepared to hear that the morality of the 
people is not in the most desirable state. A 
few of them are exceedingly honorable in 
their dealings ; but in general, honesty—in 
the sense in which the word is understood in 
England—can scarcely be said to exist ; and 
truthfulness is a quality which is neither val- 
ued nor possessed by more than a very few in- 
deed of the inhabitants. Robberies on a large 
scale seldom occur. Highway robberies very 
rarely indeed take place, except in some par- 
ticuiar localities ; and, considering the coun- 
try, travelling is wonderfully safe. . Small 
thefts, however, are committed by the poor 
people all day long, and with the utmost ef- 
frontery. Fraudulent dealings and pecula- 
tion are constantly and almost openly prac- 
tised by the trading and higher classes, so 
much 80, that men who have resided many 
years in the country affirm that scarcely any 
Brazilian acquires wealth in any other way 
than by embezzlement. 

Though highway robberies are very sel- 
dom heard of, murders for revenge are con- 
tinually being committed, generally with im- 
punity, and they are thought very little 
of. There are men living in most districts 
who are publicly known to be professional 
assassins. Ifa man has a grudge against an- 
other, by paying five or six pounds to one 
of these wretches he can procure the murder 
of his victim with scarcely any chance of dis- 
covery ; and even if discovered, a legal in- 
demnity can be purchased by bribery without 
any great expense. The police arrangements 
are incredibly atrocious ; they are in the last 
degree abominable; I have myself had some 
small experience of the unrestrained turpi- 
tude of the officers. 

The most severe and sweeping charges are 
often made with regard to the sexual im- 
morality of the Brazilians; but I think they 
are too broadly applied. That enormities of 
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this kind are rife, that the practices are as 
gross and abominable as any that have ever 
been recorded, and that the perpetrators, 
though publicly known, scarcely, if at all, 
lose caste in society, are most undoubted facts ; 
and the priests appear to be among the great- 
est delinquents. Still, I think that the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are pretty free from 
taints of the grosser kinds, and I believe that 
a large proportion of the women are as chaste 
as the generality of women in England. A 
practice exists here, and is of very common 
occurrence, particularly among the trades- 
people, which, strange as it would appear to 
us, is not thought dishonorable in Brazil. A 
man and woman live together for many years 
as man and wife, and bring up a family in the 
ordinary way, but defer marriage until ap- 
proaching death. The ceremony is then per- 
formed on the death-bed of one of the con- 
tractors. It frequently happens, however, 
that when a woman is becoming old she is 
discarded, and a younger one adopted ; but I 
believe that in such cases a periodical pecun- 
iary allowance is made to the elder woman. 
There are many instances of the newly- 
adopted one being the man’s own daughter 
by the discarded woman. 

The Roman Catholic ecclesiastics exercise 
their ordinary functions, but all the educated 
men regard the Church simply as a political 
institution, and very many of them avow that 
religion is a proper thing for the amusement 
of women, but that its dogmas are not be- 
lieved by any sane men. 

The gorgeous ceremonies of the Romish 
Church have become in Brazil undignified 
burlesques. They are regarded simply as 
showy spectacles, to be enjoyed in the same 
manner as any secular display of splendor. 
In the processions there is a total and entire 
absence of the reverential demeanor among 
the spectators which is so remarkable on the 
European Continent. 

The churches are very plain buildings, 
most of them having no pretensions whatever 
to architectural effect. The bellsare hung in 
open arches in an attached tower, and are 
exposed to view. There is a great clamor 
with, them almost all day long ; in many of 
the churches they are not rung, but are made 
to emit an inordinate and most discordant 
sound by a couple of little ‘* niggers ’’ with 
hammers, who seat themselves one op each 
side of a bell and pommel away most lustily. 
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The interiors of the churches consist of scarce- 
ly anything more than four whitewashed 
walls, with a few barbarously rude images 
and a gaudily colored choir and altar-piece 
at one end. Many of them are absolutely 
beggarly. High up in the walls of the nave, 
built in the walls, and flush with them, there 
are little curtained private pews, which look 
exactly like boxes inatheatre. Excepting in 
these there are no seats. All the central part 
of the nave is devoted to women, and merely 
& narrow portion on each side and at the end 
opposite the choir, the west end, is left for 
men. ‘The division is formed by a small hand- 
rail, often made only of sticks. In the Ca- 
thedral of Sio Paulo it is so rudely and care- 
lessly constructed that the bark has not been 
removed from the sticks. 

Before the commencement of the service, 
and during portions of it, the women seat 
themselves on the floor. Very often their 
dresses form a splendid exhibition of rich 
colors, and great taste is displayed in their 
arrangement. On the great saints’ days even 
the slaves (the domestic slaves in the towns) 
are elegantly dressed in silk gowns and man- 
tles. The elevation of the Host is announced 
by a discharge of fireworks, and there is 
scarcely an hour in the day when the air of 
the towns is not burdened with their reports. 
When the divinity has been manufactured, 
he is invisibly but audibly transmitted to 
heaven on a rocket. 


I ought not to conclude this letter without | 


saying something about one subject which I 
have not yet mentioned. Some years agoa sys- 
tem of German emigration to Brazil was set on 
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those districts are called German colonies. 
They are not prosperous. In one of them, 
near Rio de Janeiro, a large and handsome 
town has been built ; but the builders lost 
nearly all their investment, and the specula- 
tion is said to be a complete failure. The 
name of the town is Petropolis. Ships still 
frequently arrive at Santos full of emigrants 
destined for a colony about a hundred miles 
beyond Sao Paulo. This proceeding is con- 
ducted by a German speculator, who, under 
sanction of the Brazilian Government, con- 
tracts to bring over families on condition of 
their remaining in his employment until they 
have earned over and above their livelihood 
a previously stipulated sum—generally about 
seventy pounds—with accumulating interest. 

They are sent up the country on foot, un- 
der the strict surveillance of agents of the 
speculator, and it is pitiable in the extreme 
to see them trudging away in health and spir- 
its and to know the fate that awaits them. 
Many years elapse before they can accumu- 
late the requisite amount, and they thus vir- 
tually become the slaves of the speculator. 
They are let out for hire in the same man- 
ner as the negroes, and are treated almost in 
the same way, except that they are not 
flogged. 

When they have at last performed their 
part of the contract age has destroyed their 
vigor, and bitter experience their capacity 





for enjoyment. With bodies debilitated by 
long years of labor on wretched diet, and 
with minds dispirited by their forlorn posi- 
‘tion, they are left penniless i in an alien and 
unproductive country to eke out the remain- 


foot. Whether the movement emanated origi- der of their miscrable existence as best they 


nally from Germans or not, I do not know ; but | 


the Brazilian Government took active measures ; 
to promote it, and still gives it considerable | 
encouragement. The immigrants have various 
localities granted to them as settlements, and , 


may. 

The speculator employs agents in Germany 
to lure them away, and when they reach 
Brazil they are completely in his power. 

Yours truly, B. 





A paper on the subject of certain Egyptian 
panvri above four thousand years old will be read 
by M-. Goodwin at the Society of Antiquaries at 
one of the meetings next month. These papyri 
are stated to contain the autobiography of an 
Egyptian adventurer under the earliest king of 
the twelfth dynasty, a part of a poem, and along 
story, of which the incidents are referred to the 
third dynasty. A work on the same papyri has 


just appeared from the pen of M. Chabas, and was 
announced by us last week. We understand that 
the results of the decipherment of M. Chabas, 
coincide with those obtained by Mr. Goodwin, 
who has been studying the papyri independently, 





Tur nante of a poem which the Poct Laureate 
has ready is ‘* Enoch, the Fisherman,’’ 
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From The Spectator. 
TARA.* 

Tas is a very remarkable book. It is a 
determined attempt to bring the interior Hin- 
doo and Mussulman life of a great Mahratta 
province during the most exciting times home 
to the hearts and cnderstandings of English- 
men, to interest them in people with whom 
they have nothing except human nature in 
common. The task has been frequently at- 
tempted, hut always without success. Of the 
scores of Indian stories which have from time 
to time been given to the world, and now rot 
slowly on old bookstalls, scarcely one is now 
remembered in circulating libraries, and in 
most readers the mere sight of the Hindoo 
names arouses 2 sensation of disgust. Even 
Sir Walter Scott’s attempt has only been pre- 
served from oblivion by being bound up among 
his collected works, and of the thousands who 
have delighted in his Scotch and feudal stories 
few indeed have ever accomplished the weary 
labor of reading ‘* The Surgeon’s Daughter.’’ 
The difficulty, indeed, of telling an Asiatic 
story is almost insuperable. The narrator 
feels that he is relating things of which he 
knows only the outside to readers who do not 
know even that, and the temptation to stop 
and explain, to point out the significance of 
this incident, and the bearing of that custom, 
and the impossibility of this or that seemingly 
natural occurrence, is all but irresistible. 
There is no natural link between the imagi- 
nations of the readcr and author, and in the 
effort to supply it the story is usually smoth- 
ered under a mass of explanation, and the 
book is necessarily dull. There are, indeed, 
two instances in which this danger has been 
escaped, but they only prove the rule. The 
Western world delighted in the first transla- 
tion of the ‘* Arabian Nights,” and all Eng- 
lish society once revelled in Mr. Hope's ** An- 
astasius,’’ but in the former case Galland had 
the benefit of that groundwork of biblical 
teaching acquired in childhood which, in af- 
ter life, makes any picture of Arab manners 
always seem to excite the memory rather than 
the imagination ; and in the latter there was 
a still more subtle link. Anastasius is but a 
Greek, with the heroic armor laid aside, and 
the Greek character is, perhaps, the only one 
utterly differing from his own which the av- 

* “Tara.” A MahrattaTale. By Captain Mcad- 


ews Taylor. London: William Blackwood and 
Bons. 
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erage Englishman understands. ‘Ie can fol- 
low that form of subtlety easily, because.it is 
unrestrained, and, therefore, leads as direetly 
to results as his own vigor of will and inde- 
pendence inaction. But the Hindoo brain, 
which is as subtle, but, caring nothing for 
any divine law, yet swerves incessantly to 
avoid laws of its own making; which will 
sweep through human blood to its end; but 
not through the blood of cows ; which disre- 
garda every oath, but never a caste rule; 
which can sanction remorseléss cruelty, yet 
is essentially gentle and patient, is too far 
beyond his grasp. If he ever studies it with 
interest, it is only when, as in. that wonder- 
ful hook of Mr. Grant Duff's, “* The Iistary 
of the Mabrattas,”’ which is as fascinating as 
Froissart and as little read as Kuolles, the 
character is painted avowedly from without. 
It is too troublesome to get within, 

Captain Taylor has faced the difiiculty, and 
if he has not overcome it, he has produced a 
very remarkable hook, incomparably the best 
specimen yet existing of a real native tale. 
We doubt if ordinary readers will quite un- 
derstand or sympathize with his heroine, 
Tara, till the third volume, but that they: 
will for the first time in their lives under- 
stand the circumstances amidst which Tara 
was placed, the external nature, if not the 
interior character of Indian socicty, we do nob 
doubt at all. The grand peculiarities of that 
society, its freedom from ‘+ objects ’’ save to 
live from day to day in vbedience to immuta- 
ble customs, the crushing force with which 
its faiths bear upon every action, the crash- 
ing collision which every day occurs Khetween 
its two rival creeds, are brought out with real 
and most striking power. Captain Taylor, 
who has been in a native service and has gov- 
erned a British province, knows the Mabrat- 
tas as few Europeans bave ever known them, 
and he has that genuine toleration for the 
Ilindoo, that sense of the singular powers 
latent within his character, which is only 
given to highly imaginative minds. Ahove 
all, he has realized the cireumstances amidst 
which the Hindoo lives, that horrible pres- 
sure of tropical nature upon the heart and 
mind which, acting for generations upon a 
race originally excitable and nervous beyond 
European experience, has produced the Hin- 
doo imagination—that morbid, or even. dis- 
eased brain, amidst which the grotesque and 
the lurid and the filthy and the sublime, all 
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seem to struggle and shift and change, to act 
and re-act and combine, without ever touching 
its groundwork, viz., the profound belief that 
dife is an illusion, that men and their acts 
and their responsibilities are all shadows 
moulded at will by some irresistible, and yet 
eapricious Fate, which also may be itself 
equally an illusion. There is picture after 
picture of India, the land where production 
and destruction seem in open visible warfare, 
where on one side of a road vegetation is so 
huxuriant that it will, in a year, eat the very 
|foundations of the bridges; while on the other 
ymay stretch a plain as dreary as one of Nu- 
midia, plain and vegetation being alike seem- 
‘ingly boundless. The objects and incidents 
and the customs which harmonize so well 
with this nature ; the vast temples which load 
the land, only overshadowed by yet vaster 
ruins ; the gorgeous yet bloody ceremonials ; 
the mad worship of showanee; the feats of 
hereditary robber chiefs; the bloodthirsty 
teaching of the Mussulman priests ; the more 
bloodtiirsty acts of Hindoo patriots, all have 
for the author’s mind an interest which he 
succeeds in exciting within that of his reader 
. also. There is an account in the first volume 
of an intrigue against the King of Beejapoor 
and its defeat which, in its long-drawn evolu- 
tions and final catastrophe, reads like a chap- 
ter from the ‘+ Arabian Nights,’’ and will re- 
call to the reader the days when as he read he 
almost saw, under all the disguise necessary 
to the tale, the stately presence of the “ good 
Haroun al Raschid,” that solitary caliph 
who has contrived to obtain a solid babitatiun 
in Western thought. The plot of the book 
is simple enough. Tara, a virgin widow of 
sixteen, has in one of those fits of wild, relig- 
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ious excitement which sometimes fall on Hin- 
doo women, devoted herself’ to Bhowanee, 
though without becoming one of the harlots 
the temple girls usually are. She is pursued 
by a Brahmin whom she detests, and it is 
round this pursuit that the incidents of the 
story are all hung. It opens with a violent 





shock to all English ideas—a wife pleading 
with her husband that he will take a second 
| bride, who may bear him a son, while she 
who pleads has given him only a daughter, 
the heroine of the tale; and the incident is a 
‘fair example at once of the author’s merit 
jand his single failure. The reader under- 
stands thoroughly why the wife should proffer 
such a prayer, how the husband would receive 
it, and what, under happy circumstances, 
might be the condition of the polygamous 
household. But he is not made to feel 
the internal action of the first wife’s mind— 
that struggle between jealousy and duty 
which must in such cases occur, or to see the 
thoughts which ultimately compel her to a 
proposal which is, to English ears, almost 
revolting. That was beyond Captain Tay- 
lor’s power, as it is beyond the power of any 
being save one who has gone through it all, 
and who can bear like an English novelist to 
dissect his own dead feelings. It is only when 
a Hindoo himself succeeds in writing a read- 
able novel that this pleasure, the revelation 
of a heart guided by laws Europeans know 
nothing of, will be afforded us. ‘Till then we 
can recommend Tara, child widow and devo- 
tee, associate of dancing girls, voluntary sut- 
tee and convert of the Mohammedan faith, to 
all who care to wake their imaginations by 
scenes not laid in the drawing-roums of Bel- 
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The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges. By 
George J. Goschen, M.P., Second edition ; re- 
vised by the Author. Liffingham Wilson. 


Tuls is a new and materially improved edition 
of the only good theoretic book on the foreign ex- 
changes, of which we had occasion to speak so 
highly when it first appeared. Mr. Goschen has 
added much that is sound and valuable on the 

eat variations which have taken place in the 

merican exchanges since he wrote, and their 
vseause. IIe explains, in complete conformity with 
the general principles of his book, why the quan- 
‘tities of gold shipped to America at the beginning 





of the American war did not immediately return 
to England, as was prophesied in the Times. 
The American market was well stocked with gold, 
the English ill stocked, and, as a speculation, 
the gold could not have been sent to America at 
a profit. Mr. Goschen shows that indebtedness 
entirely overrides the causes of a speculative flow 
of gold, and he explains with the greatest clear- 
ness the changes which followed the depreciation 
of the currency, though he himself is obviously 
puzzled with the great fall in the price of gold 
which followed the battle of Gettysburg.— Spec- 
tutor, 21 Nov. 
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From The Spectator. 
MR. FOSTER ON DECISION OF CHARAC- 
TER.* 

Ir is not, perhaps, difficult to understand 
why these Essays have passed through ¢hirty 
editions. They are not, as a whole, very re- 
markahle for originailty of thought, though 
their author was himself a decidedly original 
man. They do not charm by their style, for 
the sentences, alwaysa little involved, are be- 
ginning to seem more than a little antiquated. 
Yet, they’ are read and admired by men not 
given to sermons and satiated with essays ; 
and we believe the cause to be this: Such 
readers read first the ‘* essay on decision of 
character,’’ and arrive, from that essay alone, 
at the conclusion that John Foster was a nat- 
ural thinker only short of the very first grade. 
His mind was not that of a genius, not pos- 
sessed of that rare combination of powers 
which we call intuition ; but it had a grasp 
over data, a faculty of assimilating little bits 
of observation into a consistent whole very 
rarely found among men of his somewhat 
prejudiced school. The reader feels, as he 
wades,—for it is wading,—that the author 
was a man who had never received a thought in 
his life, who had dived into human nature for 
himself, who understood and did not hate its 
feebleness, and who, as he understood the real 
difficulty, so also could suggest a working 
cure. Most teachers of his ciass are accus- 
tomed, when assailed upon any moral or 
semi-moral question, to ascribe the difficulty 
either to mental deficiency or to want of will, 
or to a positive distaste for the sound moral 
view. Foster assumes, on the contrary, that 
& man may have difficulties in striving to do 
what is right, without being either a scoun- 
drel or a hopelessly feeble fellow. Instead of 
denouncing, as most preachers do, he takes a 
hint from the secular physician, shows by 
acute diagnosis that he understands the pa- 
tient’s complaint, and then tells him how to 
seek a possible cure. The result is that he 
is probably the one strictly didactic teacher 
whose precepts were ever obeyed, one of the 
few who ever succeeded in really changing the 
character of a reader. 

We must, however, distinguish. We are 
not venturing to decide the moot point 
whether character in its essence can ever be 
altered, whether pride, for example, is not a 


* “ Foster’s Essays.” Bohn’s Standard Library. 
Thirtieth Edition. 





quality as much beyond the control of the 
will as the length of the fingers, or the color 
of the hair. It is impossible, though there 
are strong facts on the other side, that apart 
from miraculous influence, the conglomerate 
result of powers, circumstances, inheritances, 
and physical tendencies, which we call chat 
acter, is as permanent as the shade of the 
skin, the size of the eye, or the height after 
twenty-one. No man by taking thought can 
make himself credulous, any more than by 
taking thought he can adda cubit to his stat- 
ure. But there is a debatable ground, in 
which the essential character or permanent 
tendency of every man is so mixed up with 
his habits as to be absolutely inseparable 
therefrom ; and on this John Foster seized.; 
No man, for example, born timorous could 
possibly make himself brave; but a strong 
faith in Providence, or a determined habit of 
facing every danger, would so restrain thip 
timidity that, though still existing, it would 
cease to produce results. No man can quite 
rid himself of that purely physical impulae 
which theologians call anger and men of the 
world hot temper ; but we see every day how 
men, by continued self-restraint, by cultivat- 
ing the habit of fairness, and, above all, by 
ridding the mind of self-seeking,—the great 
est cause of bad temper,—can acquire the se- 
renity other men enjoy withoutan effort. In 
these two instances, the excessive pressure 
from without, the contempt with which North» 
ern races regard cowardice, and the social ob- 
loquy produced by bad temper, compel the suf- 
ferer to exert his will to overcome the habit of 
his organization. Ina third and equally fre- 
quent case,—that of a man born vacillating, 
—there is no such pressure, and.it is, in this 
instance, therefore, that teaching is most use- 
ful. Ofall the foibles except envy, indecision 
is, perhaps, the most injurious, and the one 
which it is hardest to correct. For it existe 
most strongly in those natures which, from 
their feminine elements—their affectionate- 
ness, gentleness, and habit of sympathy, are 
of all others most likely to be buttressed by 
social love, and most likely to fall into the 
ruinous habit of asking small advice. It ex- 
ists, too, unlike most deficiencies, almost in- 
variably in a semi-completed form, as an im- 
perfect foible, hardly perceptible even to its 
victim himself. Complete indecision, extend- 
ing to all cases and circumstances, operative 
when there is but one course, and uncorrected 
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. even by principle, is the rarest as it is one of 
- the most painful of human weaknesses. It is 
half indecision, such as is thus. described by 
.- Foster, an indecision which has a root in the 
conscience as well as the temperament, which 
is the curse of men’s lives. ‘‘ A man has, per- 
haps, advanced a considerable way towards 
® decision, but then lingers at a small dis- 
‘tance from it, till necessity, with a stronger 
hand than conviction, impels him upon it. 
He cannot see the whole length of the ques- 
-tion, and suspects the part beyond his sight 
to be the most important, for the most essen- 
tial point and stress of it may be there. He 
fears that certain possible consequences, if 
they should follow, would cause him to re- 
proach himself for his present determination. 
He wonders how this or the other person 
would have acted in the same circumstances ; 
eagerly catches at anything like a respecta- 
ble precedent ; would be perfectly willing to 
forego the pride of setting an example, for the 
safety of following one ; and looks anxiously 
round to know what each person may think 
on the subject ; while the various and opposite 
opinions to which he listens, perhaps, only 
serve to confound his perception of the track 
of thought by which he had hoped to reach 
his conclusion. Even when that conclusion 
is obtained, there are not many minds that 
might not be brought a few degrees back into 
dubious hesitation by a man of respected un- 
derstanding saying, in a confident tone, 
Your plan is injudicious ; your selection is 
unfortunate ; the event will disappoint you.’ ”’ 
Perhaps one-half of mankind have minds pre- 
cisely eo constituted, and one-half at least of 
them are aware ofthe mischief within. It is 
tosuch men that John Foster addressed him- 
eelf with advice which, as it is scattered 
through the whole essay, we are reluctantly 
compelled to summarize. It is briefly this. 
Upon all occasions of life which are not of the 
fast importance, think as steadily and clearly 
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as your capacity will allow you to do, compel 
that thought to bring you to eome sort of 
conclusion, and then carry out the conclusion 
without consulting any human being. Clear 
thought, continuous thought, and silence— 
all exercised on the daily trifles of life— 
these habits, which are none of them difficult, 
will so harden the mind as in a very short 
period to make it incapable of indecision. 
The moral good of the change it would require 
an article to illustrate; the social good has 
never been better described than .in this 
paragraph from the essay: ‘‘ Another ad- 
vantage of this character is, that it exempts 
from a great deal of interference and obstruc- 
tive annoyance which an irresolute man may 
be almost sure to encounter. Weakness, in 
every form, tempts arrogance; and a man 
may be allowed to wish for character of a 
kind with which stupidity and impertinence 
may not make so free. Whena firm, decisive 
spirit is recognized, it is curious ‘to see how 
the space clears around a man, and leaves him 
room and freedom. The disposition to inter- 
rogate, dictate, or banter, preserves a re- 
spectful and politic distance, judging it not 
unwise to keep the peace with a person of so 
much energy. A conviction that he under- 
stands, and that he wills with extraordinary 
force, silences the conceit that intended to 
perplex or instruct him, and intimidates the 
malice that was disposed to attack him. 
There is a feeling, a8 in respect to fate, that 
the decrees of so inflexible,a spirit must be 
right, or that, at least, they will be accom- 
plished.”” Most ‘* improving ”’ literature is 
rubbish ; but we doubt if any man ever read 
this essay without feeling that he had swal- 
lowed a mental tonic, and it is because it 
heals that the medicine, despite its own bit- 
terness and the nasty powder in which it is 
conveyed, still sells eo well amon men who 
can tell physic from nostrums. 
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’ From The Spectator. 
STORIES OF MONOMANIA.* 

Tuts isa remarkable book. Imaginative 
power is apt, in general, to misrepresent life 
in one almost invariable direction. Whether 
it deal with the play of character, or the 
force of passion, or the pathos of sentiment, 
it generally represents life as ¢oo interest- 
ing—more interesting than the trath; and 
if it fails to do this, it fails to be interesting 
itself, and becomes incapable of literary ef- 
fect. Imaginative power must heighten the 
colors of life, and give a golden, or, at least, 
a silver burnish to its monotony and its cares. 
In but one instance of firstrate imaginative 
power that we remember has it hitherto been 
otherwise. De Foe seemed to stamp his won- 
derful pictures on copper, making them at 
once as dull and wretched as the wretchedest 
and most arid life, and yet, from the extraor- 
dinary vigor and minuteness, the dingy fidel- 
ity, the sordid earthiness of his workman- 
ship, he carries away the attention of his 
readers with as much success as if they had 
themselves been plunged into that world of 
leaden cares and gains and risks and crimes 
and dangers. He was the Vulcan of Eng- 
lish writers of fiction, who forged all his 
works of art out of a base metal, yet forged 
them with a truly godlike skill and dexter- 
ity, and rises himself before the imagination 
as a limping smith begrimed with the smoke 
and dust of his own workshop, yet moulding 
his drossy material in a furnaco of unearthly 
heat. 

The present writer is, to a certain extent, 
of the school of De Foe. There is not a lit- 
tle of the same power of presenting the din- 
giness of life with a minute fidelity that riv- 
ets our attention, without adding to it a 
particle of imaginative lustre. Ile generally 
works, like De Foe, in copper, and frequently 
succeeds, like De Foe, in graving his notion 
on it so deeply and indelibly that it is even 
more striking than if it had had in it more 
of the transmuting touch of ordinary imag- 
inative insight. Like De Foe, he almost al- 
ways succeeds in making you think he is 
copying directly from actual experience, and 
not really creating at all. He produces an 
impression exactly ifi the same way as De 
Foe, by telling you anxiously about the arti- 
cles of furniture in the apartments of his he- 
roes, by the particularity with which he men- 


* “Shirley Hall Asylum; or, the Memoirs of a 
Monomaniac.” London: W. Freoman. 
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tions how many times they went up and 
came down-stairs on a certain interesting 
morning, when they got their breakfast, of 
what it consisted, and all such little minu- 
tize, which would be intolerable if they did 
not carry with them the air of absolute and 
indisputable reality—the minute faithfulness 
of actual narrative that makes one listen as 
to a verbal account of scenes personally wit- 
nessed by the narrator of which every detail 
is still fresh in his memory. 

Yet there is more of distinct idea traced 
in these stories than De Foe ever admitted. 
The various characters, though described just 
in the way in which avery faithful but un- 
imaginative mind would seize them, are dis- 
tinguished by definite peeuliaritics, and cast 
in given types. Though there is no attempt 
at all to color a picture, no attempt ‘* to con- 
ceive the character as a whole,’’ yet a single 
face of it is generally left sharply stamped 
on the narrative, though only one face. Of 
course, this is essential to the very plan of 
delineating monomania, which is a more in- 
tellectual design than De Foe would have 
generally adoped. Take, for example, oneof 
the most unpretending of all these stories, 
—scarcely, indeed, a story at all,—‘* The 
Cynic.”? When the tale is told, wedo not 
feel that we know the man except on the one 
side on which his eccentricity has developed 
itself. Yet how thoroughly we understand 
that,—the profound mortifications in early 
life which made the boy acutely sensible to 
the ahsurdities of young enthusiasm; the 
discovery that the faithful dog on the stage 
was faithful only to a concealed sausage, not 
to his master ; the discovery that the lock of 
auburn hair, which, as he had hoped, was a 
vuuntary keepsake from his lady love, had 
been really made up by her brother from the 
hairs left in her comb and hairbrush; the 
shock of seeing the lovely Italian actress, who 
was playing the part ef Julict, take off on her 
beautiful lips an exact imprint of the burnt- 
cork mustache of her impassioned lover ; the 
overpowering impression produced by the 
clergyman’s wish that his congregation could 
have tails to wag to show their interest, or 
want of interest in his discourses ; oll these, 
and many more than these accidental mix- 
tures of the ridiculous with a certain per- 
sonal excitement of feeling, engender natu- 
rally before our eyes that morbid disposition 





to laugh at anything serious, which made 
the Cynic a partial monomaniac :— 
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««T was hardly ever in church, when, durin 
sermon-time, it [this notion of tails wagging 
did not present itself tomy mind. If a pet 
parson entered the pulpit, | immediately saw 
all the feminine tails wagging. If he spoke 
of the dutics of children to their parents, all 
the senile male tails wagged ; if of the duties 
of servants to their superiors, all the matronly 
tails were in agitation. And after a long dull 
sermon, when all bent forward to offer up 
their last prayer, there appeared a simulta- 
neous wagging of all the tails of the congre- 
gation. ‘Lhe return of this fecling I alone 
fear.”’ 


But though all the stories of monomania 
are necessarily based on a certain leading idea 
or impression, which furnishes the root of the 
monomania, the author’s power is not exclu- 
sively, perhaps not chiefly, shown in the de- 
lineation of this absorbing idea or impression, 
—but rather in the powerful use of common- 
place incident in piecing together the story 
which serves as the scene and background for 
the monomania. Some of the stories—as for 
example, ‘‘ A Doctor’s Wooing,’’—are con- 
nected very slenderly indeed with any aber- 
ration of mind; and the morbid anatomy, 
which is never overdone, is often quite thrust 
into the background. In the last, and, in 
some respects, most: striking tale, ‘*‘ Memory 
in Madness,’’ though the madman is very 
powerfully described, he is certainly but sec- 
ondary in the story, which interests even more 
by its excessive realism, by the minute seam- 
ing of the incidents, than by the striking pic- 
ture of the religious monomaniac, 

Indeed, it is one of the characteristic ex- 
cellences of these pictures of monomania that, 
instead of connecting it, as people are too apt 
to do, with highly wrought genius and too 
great.a wealth of nature and sentiment, the 
author realizes, and makes his readers realize 
intensely, its utter dreariness. The stories 
all assume that monomania arises in a failure 
of the faculties round a given centre of 
thought, in a paralysis of power along a given 
line of mental direction unaccompanied by 
any parallel paralysis of interest, 80 that the 
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side of the mind. The monomania is painted 
throughout as rooted in the weakest point of 
a weak or weakened mind, the dreariest side 
of a dreary existetice (the only exception be- 
ing, perhaps, in the case where monomania— 
if such it can be called—is absolutely nothing 
but a physical result of intemperance, a mild 
case of delirium tremens). In every other 
case, it will be found that the author pictures 
the monomania as an attempt of weakened 
faculties to work upon an overstrained ner- 
vous string, 0 that all mental power disap- 
pears just when the wish to apply it is 
deepest. The imaginative interest popularly 
attached to this dreariest of all mental states, 
is very like the imaginative charm of the 
autumnal tree, whose gorgeous spots of color- 
ing are but marks of local decay. When the 
colors of the mind are already flying, there is 
a partial decomposition of its structure which 
may show how many brilliant prismatic shades 
really entered into the dull light of every-day 
common sense and common feeling,—and 60 
the monomaniac’s sorrow or the monomaniac’s 
cunning may strike perceptions of other men 
more keenly than the homely love and skill 
of every-day life. Still these more conspicu- 
ous shades of thought and feeling are more 
conspicuous only because they lay bare, as it 
were, the decaying membrane of the intellect 
or heart ; and if painted as they are, and not 
merely as adding to the picturesque effects of 
a situation, they should give a sense of in- 
finite dreariness such as this author most truly 
paints. Ilis power of delineating the leaden 
weariness and exhaustion of ordinary wretch- 
edness and toil—that vacancy of mind which 
comes of overtasked effort in common life, 
enables him to paint the still greater, though 
more striking, dreariness of monomania with 
remarkable trathfulness of effect. Take, for 


| instance, the powerful and partly humorous 


description of the escape of the two mono- 
maniacs from the asylum, their railway jour- 
ney to London, and its results. The one who 
relates the whole is a monomaniac only on 
the subject of mechanical force. After an en- 





patient busies himself involuntarily ona sub- (feebling attack of typhus fever, into which, 
ject on which he has lost the power of bring- | after a favorable crisis, he had relapsed, he 
ing his facukics to bear. And further, they | observes, as he fancies, during his recovery, 
make us feel that these morbid centres of | Chat the force with Which a bullet is dis- 
partial imbecility are, cetris paribus, more | charged fram an air-gun is far greater than 


likely to spring up in minds below the aver- | the force employed to condense the air in the 
age in general power than in those above barrel of the gan, and thereupon there rises 
them, though the centre of the diseass itself before his mind a dream of an infinite multi- 
will often be on the noblest or most sensitive plication of force which would enable him, 
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if he chose, to destroy the earth. This sub- 
ject is kept in abeyance in his mind while he 
is secluded from all the means and appliances 
for mechanical experiment, and kept in a 
tranquil corner of the worla , but he has no 
sooner escaped, and is in the railway train, 
than these visions dilate before his relaxed 
understanding in tenfold grandeur. His com- 
panion, Madame Ruemont, is a governess, 
who has taught Greek history to young pu- 
pils at a tension of effort to herself that has 
resulted in the belief that she is Xerxes,— 
and the first glimpse of a soldier or volunteer 
throws her into inextinguishahle grief in the 
prospect of her mighty army’s destruction, 
while occasionally it prompts her to put her- 
self at its head and direct its movements. 
Both monomaniacs are perfectly sane on all 
other subjects, and keenly alive to each other's 
weakness. The fullowing passgges from the 
description of the journey of escape will show 
the admirable workmanship of the writer :— 


‘‘The train moved off. I threw myself 
back in the carriige and spoke not a word to 
my companion, for her observation about my 
expression of countenance had annoyed me 
extremely. Presently I became drowsy, and 
shortly afterwards | fell asleep. I know not 
how long I continued so, or how many sta- 
tions we passed; but at last I was awoke, 
not only by the train stopping, but also by 
the loud sobbing of Mme. Reumont. I roused 
myself and looked ‘around me, and the cause 
of her grief was ina moment apparent. A 
company of Highland soldiers were awaiting 
on the platform of the station the arrival of 
the train, and no sooner had Mme. Reumont 
cast her eyes on them than the spirit of 
Xerxes immediately took possession of her 
body, and she forthwith gave way to her sor- 
row on the old suhject—that in how short a 
time they would be no more. As the train 
had to wait some minutes at the station, the 
soldiers, attracted by her singular appear- 
ance, gathered round the carriage at first in 
astonishment ; but when they perceived the 
burlesque sorrow of the poor lady, that feel- 
ing turned to merriment, and they broke into 
@ loud laugh each time any particularly ab- 
surd gesture caught their attention. 

**T cannot describe how terribly annoyed 
I was at the whole scene ; I bent forward, and 
begged Mme. Reumont to lean back from the 
window. She paid me little attention, and 
then only replied to my entreaty by an impa- 
tient gesture, which did not pass without 
notice by the soldiers, one of whom caught 
sight of me in my corner, and immediately 
communicated the fact to hiscomrades. Bad 


as the conduct of the men had been before, 
it now became intolerably worse. A certain 
sort of rude gallantry had restrained them 
only to laughing at Mme. Reumont’s behdy- 
ior ; but in my case it was different; every 
coarse jest they could think of was imme- 
diately played off on me, some asking Mme. 
Reumont whether that strange-looking cove 
in the corner was her young man; others, 
whether we had had a quarrel; if so they 
were sure she was right, and they would 
stand up for her. Some advised her to leave 
such an ill-looking humbug as I was, and 
join their party ; while another had the abom- 
inable insolence to advise us to kiss and make 
ibup. . . . , 

‘*T had now ample time and opportunity 
to indulge in my own thought&,and they 
turned naturally on the inventions I had car- 
ried on to such a dangerous degree. The 
rapidity at which the train was rolling on 
contributed, in no slight manner, to that cur- 
rent of thought. The more I reflected on the 
subject the more attractive it became ; and at 
last the idea came over me whether it would 
not be possible to carry on my invention, 
solely as far as related to the motive power 
for propelling railway carriages, and _reso- 
lutely to abstain from the temptation of pur- 
suing the study further. The more I thought 
over the matter the more possible it appeared. 
‘ Why, aXer all,’ I argued, ‘ should [ keep 
from mankind an invention which would im- 
mensely benefit them, merely from the possi- 
bility that I might carry it to a pvint so ter- 
ribly destructive as to endanger the universe?’ 
If such an idea were to actuate others, no 
physician would prescribe a narcotic for a 
‘patient in pain, for fear of being tempted to 
carry on the prescription till it had caused 
the death of the individual prescribed for. 
No; I was resolved. I wal go on with 
my invention for the improvement of locomo- 
tives, and that I seers manfully resist all 
temptations to carry it further.’’ 


There are other passages showing a more 
striking resemblance to the minute and plod- 
ding imagination of De Foe in the book—as, 
for example, the description by the clergyman 
of the feelings which induced him to resort 
to brandy before the funeral of his only son. 
But these will be sufficient to show the dreary 
power, not unsprinkled with humor, with 
which the subject of the book is treated, 
though they will not show the skill with 
which the attention of the reader is often 
riveted on details studiously commonplace 
and leaden-colored, which read like exact 
images of the every-day miseries of every-day 
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THE LAST NUMBER OF 1863. 

To the Editor of the Living Age :— 

*Tuovcn, my dear Sir, you ably and agree- 
ably represent the living age, as your title 
aptly tells us, I have sometimes thought 
that an occasignal reverting to the past age 
would be relished by many to whom such re- 
versions would be novelties. Now it has oc- 
curred to me that tlie reproduction of the 
impressive paper with which Johnson closed 
his Idler, at the close of the year of a Living 
Age would he apropos? 


Saturpay, Aprit 5, 1760. . 


* ae ad longs jussit spatia ultima vite.” 
—Juv. 

Much of the pain and pleasure of man- 
kind arises from the conjectures which every 
one makes of the thoughts of others; we all 
enjoy praise which we do not hear, and resent 
contempt which we do not see. The Idler 
may therefore be forgiven, if he suffers hig 
imagination to represent to. him what. his 
readers will say or think when they are in- 
formed that they have now his last paper in 
their hands. . 

Value is more frequently raised by scarc- 
ity than by use. That which lay neglected 
when it was common, rises in estimation as 
its quantity becomes less. We seldom learn 
the true want of what we have, till it is dis- 
covered that we can have no more. 

This essay will, perhaps, be read with 
care even by those who have not yet attended 
to any other; and he that finds this late at- 
tention recompensed, will not forbear to wish 
that he had bestowed it sooner. 

Though the Jd/er and hie readers have 
contracted no close friendship, they are per- 
haps both unwilling to part. There are few 
things not purely evil, of which we can say, 
without sume emotion of uneasiness, ‘ this is 
the last.’ Those who never could agree to- 
phe shed tears when mutual discontent 

as determined them to final separation; of 
4 place which has been frequently visited, 
though without pleasure, the last look is 
taken with heaviness of heart ; and the Idler, 
with all his chillness of tranquillity, is not 
wholly unaffected by the thought that his 
last essay is now before him. 

This secret horror of the last is insepara- 
blo irom a thinking being, whose life is limited, 
and to whom death is dreadful. We always 
make a secret comparison between.a part and 
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the whole ; the termtiatiin of any period of 


‘fe reminds us that life itself has likewise its § 
termination; when we ‘have done anything | 


for the last time, we involuntarily reflect that 
a part of. the days allotted us is past; and 


that as more are past there are less remain- 


ing. 

It is very happily and kindly provided, that 
in every life there are certain’ pauses and in- 
terruptions, which force consideration upon 
the careless, and seriousness upon the light ; 
points of time where one course of action 
ends, and another begins ; and by vicissitudes 
of fortune, or alteration of employment, by 
change of place or loss of friendsbip, we are 
forced tu say of something, ‘ this is the last.’ 

An even and unvaried tenor of life al- 
ways hides from our apprehension the ap- 
proach of its end. Succession is not per- 
ceived but by variation; he that lives to-day 
as he lived yesterday, and expects tat as the 
present day is, such will be the morroy, 
easily conceives time as running in a circle 
and retarning to itself. Thé uncertainty of 
eur duration is impressed communly by dis- 
similitude of condition ; it is oaly hy finding 
life changeable that we are reminded of its 
shortness. 

“This conviction, however forcible at every 
new impression, is every moment fading from 
the mind; and partly by the inevitable in- 
cursion of new images, and partly by volun- 
tary exclusion of unwelcome thoughts, we 
are again exposed to the universal fallacy ; 
and we must do another thing for the last 
time, before we consider that the time is nigh 
when we shall do no more. 

As the last Idler is published in that sol- 
emn week which the Curistian. world -has al- 
ways set apart for the examination of the 
conscience, the review of life, the extinction 
of earthly desires, and the renovation of holy 


purposes, I hope that my readers are al- | 


ready disposed to view every incident with 
seriousness, and improve it hy meditation : 
and that when they see this series of trifles 
brought to a conclusion, they will consider 
that, by outliving the Ider they have passed 
weeks, months, and years, which are now no 


longer in their power; that an end must in | 


time be put to everything great, as tu every- 
thing little ; and that to life must come its 
last hour, and to this system of being its last 
day, the hour at which probation ceases and 
repentance will be vain; the day in which 
every work of the hand, and imagination of 
the beart, shall be brought to judgment, and 
un everlasting futurity shall be determined 
by the past. 
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